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| THE MODERN READER’S CHAUCER 


The Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer put into modern English by John 8. 
P. Tatlock and Percy MacKaye. Color plates by Warwick Goble. Handsomely bound. 


$5.00 net 
TWENTY YEARS AT HULL HOUSE 


With Autobiographical Notes. By JANE ADDAMS, Author of “A New Conscience and | 
| : sy 99 : , eas . 

An Ancient Evil,” ete. Profusely illustrated. New and cheaper edition of this volume “of 
more than ordinary interest and value.” $1.50 net 





| SOUTH AMERICA: Observations and Impressions 


| By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, Author of “The American Commonwealth.” “The most 
comprehensive, clearest, sanest and illuminating volume on South America.” $2.50 net 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN CITIES 


By WILLIAM BERNARD MUNRO, Ph.D., LL.D., Author of “The Government of Euro- 
| pean Cities,” etc. A comprehensive description of city government in the United States, 
$2.25 net 


ECONOMIC BEGINNINGS OF THE FAR WEST 


By KATHERINE COMAN, Author of “The Industrial History of the United Stztes.” 
| The story of the dramatic struggle among the races west of the Mississippi River for 
_ supremacy. Two volumes. Maps. Illustrations. $4.00 net 


THE STORY OF A ROUND-HOUSE, and Other Poems 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. A new volume of poems showing the poet's increasing strength 
| and authority. $1.30 net 


Also by JOHN MASEFIELD: “The Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in the Bye Street.” 
Second edition. “Incomparably the finest literature of the year.”"—N, Y. Sun. $1.25 net 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE 
By E. V. LUCAS. Richly illustrated and written in the same happy vein as the companion 
volumes: Paris, London, Holland. $1.75 net 


MORNINGS WITH MASTERS OF ART 


By H. H. POWERS, Ph.D. The development of Christian art from the time of Constantine 
to the death of Michael Angelo. Beautifully illustrated, $2.00 net 
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professor of chemistry 


A gentleman, for several years 
at a State university 


ind who has since had experience in chemical in 
lustries, desires to return to university work as 
refessor of pure or applied chemistry Abundant 


evidence as to qualifications, professional standing 

1 exceptional teaching ability can be produced 
Graduate of leading universities at home and 
ibroad Address: ‘‘Spectemur,’’ care The Nation 
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OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY: Part Il 


Robinson and 
umbla Univer- 


Harvey 
Beard, (o 


I James 
Charles A. 
sity 


This new volume for high-school use is a 
charac stic and valuable addition to the 
K binson and Beard Histori¢s It is an 
t ent f the iithor's two-volume 
yrnent of Modern Europe,."’ and cov- 
‘ period from the opening of the 
enth century to the latest events pre 
publication: the text is marked by 
e fine judgment of historical values 
distinguishes the other Robinson and 
ind Histories 


VOLUME I 
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(In preparation. ) 
Vodern 
555 pages, 


History 
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cloth, 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


Boston NewVork Chicago London 
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European 
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REEVE’S PHYSICAL LABORA- 
TORY GUIDE 


Frederick C. Reeve, E.F., 
Physics, Newark Academy, 
Jersey 





Master 
Newark, 


By 
in 
New 

6O cents 


The experiments, which cover the college 
entrance requirements, have full and defi 
nite directions accompanying them Dia 
grammatic (tllustrations, lists of apparatus 
with tlons for making ami tables 
of physical constants, are other helpful 
features 
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Health in Home and Town 


By BERTHA M, BROWN 


A practical guide to good health anal 
use of| 


good home making. for the 
young people of school age. 
Cloth. 312 pages. Illustrated. 60 centa 
D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
ROSTON NEW YORK 
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leat references, Miss Julia Franklin. care The Nation 
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American City 


Government 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


issociate of Politics 
University 


Professor in 


Columbia 


An authoritative and valuable book 
for both the student and the citizen 
who would be well informed, cover- 
ing adequately the entire held of city 
government, but laying the emphasis 
on such vital matters as budget-mak- 
ing, public utilities, street cleaning 
and waste disposal, industrial and 
vocational training, the social-center 
movement, playgrounds, city-plan- 
ning, etc., etc. 


A Survey of Newer 
Tendencies 


Interesting illustrations. $2.00 net 
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“I have read your last book with solid 
satisfaction and it shall be one of my 
pleasures to make as many people read it 
ean reach. It is full ripeness and 
mellowness—worth tons of ordinary social- 
ist prattle on that subject,” writes John 
Graham Brooks to Charles F. Dole, author of 
“The Burden of Poverty.” Postpaid 55 cents. 
225 Fifth ave., New York. 
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Correspondence of 
Hubert Languet and 
Sir Philip Sidney 


Edited by W. A. BrapLey 
author of the 
“Life of William Cullen Bryant” 
Printed throughout in red and black 
8vo, 264 pp. $3.00; postpaid $3.14 


The letters of Sidney form an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the social and political history of the period. 
The charming letters of the scholar-diplomatist 
Languet were among the influences contributing 
to mould Sidney's character. An interesting intro- 
duction is supplied by Mr. Bradley. 
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The Ethics ofthe Old Testament 


By HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College 


The aim of the author is to present a faithful and, as nearly as 
possible within the limits of a manual, a comprehensive view of thy 
development of ethical ideas among the Chosen People. To this end 


he takes the books, or parts ol books, of the Old Testament in the ordet 
of their origin, so far as their dates can be determined, and discusses 
their teaching, whether direct or indirect, on the duties that men owe to 
themselves, their families, and the larger world of which they are a 
part. In most cases the survey is exhaustive. The care and patience 
required to make it so can only be appreciated by one who attempts to 


ands in number, that are 
notes. This is the first volume to be issued in the series of “‘Handbooks 
of Ethics and Religion,” edited by Shailer Mathews. 
420 pages 12mo, cloth Postpaid $2.15 
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the physical actualities of mod- 
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hauntingly portrayed by any 
author before—London Daily 


News. 
350 pages. 
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the Swedish of Gustaf Janson 


Cloth, $1. 
BROWN & CO., 


The peace propagandists will 
miss the most telling argument 
that 
favor in a long time 
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circulation. 
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The Letters = George 
Meredith 


Edited by His Son 
Every line is animated by 
vonderful relish and 








ry page tl Vaves 

banner, and beneath it 
rumble and flashes all the 
urtill } passionate and 
lliar ( London 

/ fator 
2 $4.00 net b) mail $4.31. 

Frontispiece Tales 


Poetical Works of 


George Meredith 


With some notes by G. M. Trevelyan 
volume. 








Complete in one 
With portrait. 


S200 net hy pial S2 I¢). 


By John Galsworthy eight 
The Eldest Son 


A Domestic Drama in Three Acts 


ents net postpaid O8 cents. 





$1.50 net; 


The Inn of Tranquillity 


essays On Life and On Letters. 
by mail $1.42. 





$1.30 net 
Gateways to Literature 
and Other Essays 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
12mo, 31.25 net; postage extra, 











LLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


The Unknown Quantity 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 

! Book of Romance and Some Half Told Tales. 

These stories by van Dyke illustrate and embody 
the finest literary spirit that has been evoked as yet in 
new world life One might read them again and 
wain, finding fresh beauties and new and _ subtler 
with each perusal.” 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.64. 
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The Sampo 


By JAMES BALDWIN 





Hler ldventures from the Finnish Kalevala. 
With full-page colored pictures by N. C. Wyeth. 
e $2.00 net; by mail $2.16. 


Dickens’s Children 


Ten Full-page Color Pictures. 
By JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 
Contains ten of the prettiest colored pictures ever 
een of Dickens's famous child characters. 
$1.00 net; by mail $1.08. 





































By EUGENE FIELD 


Illustrated by Florence Storer. Tilus. 


ht, held, and im- 


Nobody ever caug 
so successfully as 


prisoned in print 
Eugene Field, the Christmas Spirit. 
lorence Storer has « 

of the pen with one of the brush. These 
full-page color drawings form a 
perfect complement to the text. 


Ly mail $1.65. 









A Camera CrusadeThrough 
the Holy Land 


By DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF 

“Once in a while there ap- 
pears a book that crosses 
vast distances of time. 
- «© « see scenes take 
hold on the foundations of 
three great religions of the 
human face: .°. . | Tee 
views are vivid in the perfect 
art of simplicity.”.—New York 
Sun. 

“These plates are master- 
pieces of the art of photog- 
raphy.” —Transcript. 

$3.00 net; by mail $3.28. 





The Last Frontier 


But The White Man’s War for Civili- 
zation in Africa 


By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. 
Late of the American Con- 
sular Service in Egypt. 
Splendidly illustrated with 
photographs. 
8vo. $3.00 net; 
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postage extra. 


New Trails in Mexico 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 

Author of “Among Cannibals,’ “Unknown Mex- 
ico,” ete. \Vith numerous illustrations, including 
two color-plates and two maps. 

Large 8vo. $5.00 net; postpaid $5.30. 


The Wilderness of the North Pacific 


Coast Islands 


By CHARLES SHELDON 
Author of “The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon.” 
With illustrations from photographs and_ five 
photogravures from drawings by Carl Rungius. 
$2.00 net; by mail $2.19. 
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By Ralph D. Paine 
Campus Days 


Similar in style and character to “College Years,” 
“The Head Coach,” “The Fugitive Freshman,” 
“Sandy Sawyer, Sophomore.” /J/ilustrated. $1.50. 


The Dragon and the Cross 


Similar in style and character to “The Stroke Oar,” 
“The Wrecking Master,” “A Cadet of the Black Star 
Line.” Illustrated, $1.25. 
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By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 
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The Mountain Divide 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
Author of “Whispering Smith,” etc. 
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election figures from 
Idaho are eloquent of what might be 
called the voting temperament of the 
normal American. For President, a to- 
tal of 104,000 votes was cast. For mem- 
bers of Congress, the vote was 96,000. 
For Governor, it was 92,000. For other 
it was 87,000. On. the 
question of the adoption of the initiative 


State officers, 


and referendum, only 58,000 voters ex- 
pressed themselves, and only 51,000 on 
the recall. Thus, in an election in 
which it might be thought more diffi- 
cult than usual for the voter to make up 
his mind whom to vote for as President, 
more than twice as many electors took 
the trouble to do this as cared whether 
their power over officials was or was not 
extended; and of every five who voted 
had 
in the subject of di- 


for President, not quite three 


enough interest 
rect legislation to say either yes or no 
to the question whether they wanted it 
or not. Measures, not men, is a time- 
it does not need the 
ordi- 
narily, it is men rather than measures 
that fill the public eye. 


the impression that the hurried sove- 


honored cry, but 
citing of figures to prove that, 
One almost gets 


reign in the voting-booth would like to 
make a mark opposite the name of the 
Presidential candidate of his choice, and 
let it go at that. 





All that Chairman Underwood has 
had publicly to say about the coming re- 
vision of the tariff is marked by good 
sense. It hits off, too, we make no ques- 
tion, the general desire in this business. 
The work is to be done. It is to be done 
with as much thoroughness as possible, 
but, above all, with dispatch. With this 
latter requisite in mind Mr. Underwood 
proposes to begin tariff hearings early 
in January. That would make it possi- 
ble to get the preliminaries out of the 
way before the extra session of Congress 


is called. Indeed, there seems to be no 


reason why the chief tariff bills should | 
not be prepared in advance, and be ready 


for introductton as soon as the new 


Congress is organized. The forms of) 


procedure in this affair are of small con- 





sequence. What is essential is to get the 
thing done and out of the way. 


Future historians may be tempted to 
define the Progressive party as a party 
which early in its career got the habit 
of going to Chicago and never quite 
lost it. For many Progressives on the 
“Bull left New 


York on Sunday this was the third trip 


Moose special” which 


within half a year. They went to Chi- 
cago in June to nominate the Colonel, 
and failed. 
August, and succeeded. 


They went there again in 
They have gone 
there in December to say they are glad 
they did it. 
applicant for United States citizenship 


There is a story about an 


who was asked whether he was a Social- 
ist, and replied yes; he believed in go- 
ing out with his friends and having a 
What 
conferences and its junketings and its 


pleasant social time. with its 


post-election banquets the new party of 
social justice seems to be having a nice 
social time of it. We are glad that this 
Too many radical parties are apt 
if the 
against which they are protesting had 


is so. 


to behave as state of things 


turned this world into a vale of tears. 
There is no sackcloth and ashes about 
the Bull Moose leaders. While working 
to make this country a better place for 
their children, they manage to get a bit 
of fun out of it for themselves. 


Wickersham's ad- 


mission, in his annual report, that “‘the 


Attorney-General 


experience of the last year in endeav- 
oring to enforce criminal liability under 
the Sherman law has not been encour- 
aging,” 
ing more than it says. Nor is the whole 


must not be construed as mean- 


history of the enforcement of the Sher- 
man act, in connection with the great 
declared 


combinations that have been 


unlawful or guilty of unlawful practices, | 


to be taken as demonstrating the im- 
potency of tie law on its criminal side. 
Even where crimes are of a far simpler 
nature, the fact of long-continued im- 
munity for big offenders is no proof of 
the permanence of such immunity; the 
time comes when the sleeping forces of 
the law are thoroughly awakened. But 
in the case of the Anti-Trust law there 
has been the additional circumstance 
that the line between legal guilt and 





was,in many instances, 


It 


legal innocence 
hard 


sense of justice to put 


to draw. goes counter to the 


men in prison 


for having done what many perfectly 


honest and highly intelligent people re- 
A 


condition precedent to making the Anti 


garded as permissible under the law. 
Trust act a workable criminal law was 
that the intent of the law, as understood 
courts, should be made plain 


by the 


enough to serve as an effective warn- 


ing. 


Whether 
of 


three new battleships and all sorts of 


one believes in the Secre- 


tary the Navy's jingo demand for 


minor vessels or not, it is undeniable 


that the progress of the in the 
of efficient 


been marked these last few 


navy 


matter administration has 
years, and 
that this will redound to Secretary Mey- 
er’s credit. Thus, in his annual report, 
he records the fact that all assignments 
of captains and admirals are now made 
by the Secretary only after the full coun 
cil of the Aides of the Secretary has re- 
viewed the records of the officers aval! 
able and, from personal knowledge of tne 
men concerned, picked them for the Va- 
rious duties. There was a time whea 
the question whether you went to sea or 
not, and, if so, what ship you obtained, 
depended upon how weil y.u stood with 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
The establishment of the Aides (for oper- 
inspec 


of Mr 


ations, personnel, material, and 


tion) is another achievement 
Meyer's which has done much to codrdi- 
nate the service. Under him the Aides 
and bureau chiefs meet once a month in 
the Secretary's office for consultation; 
and in order to standardize the work of 
the navy yards their commandants meet 
the Atlantic Pacific 
coasts and annually in Washington. We 


believe that Mr. Meyer is largely justi- 


monthly on and 


fied in saying that “the business of the 


navy is now being conducted with a 


minimum expenditure while maintain- 
ing the highest efficiency of the fleet.” 
Representative Pujo’s project of deal- 
‘ing with the sins of high finance by the 
| delightfully simple expedient of shut- 
ting it out of the mails need not be tak- 
en seriously. But the fact that it need 


not be taken seriously is itself a very 





S52 


oO 


~ 


serious matter A more difficult ques- 
tion to deal with than the problem pre- 
sented by the concentration of financial 
power, and especially control over busi- 
ness credit, does not exist. Few will 
deny that there s here a real evil, 
though there are the widest possible 
differences of opinion not only as to 


what can be done about it, but also as 


to its extent The question is not pe- 
culiar to our own country, though it is 
more acute with us than elsewhere, It 


has long been engaging serious atten- 
tion in Germany, and was the subject of 
prolonged discussion in the sessions 
of the great Commission on banking 
laws held in that country in 1908 and 
1909. But if anything is to be accom- 
plished, the problem must be studied 
by competent minds, and its legislative 
aspects dealt with by men of good judg- 
ment, of clear purpose, and controlled 
by a sober sense of responsibility. That 
the chairman of the Congressional sub- 
committee in charge of the question 
hould be capable of making so childish 
a proposal as this of Mr. Pujo is at once 


laughable and melancholy. 


Philadelphia and Pennsylvania are in 
for an unusual amount of Constitutional 
agitation, if not of Constitutional alter- 
ation The Legislative Committee of 
the Republican State Convention has de- 
clared for a Constitutional Convention, 
radical being sufficient to 
carry out the proposals of the Flinn 


Convention of last summer. They in- 


clude the initiative, referendum, and re- 
ill, regulation of conditions of labor, 
vorkingmen's compensation and em- 
ployer llability, reform of the judicial 


increase in the borrowing Ca- 
pacity of cith and municipal owner- 


p Pennsylvania's present Constitu- 


{ da from 18 although it has 
been amended three times since 1900, 
For Philadelphia, the Committee of Sev- 
enty proposes not commission govern- 
ment, but an approach to it by setting 
up a ngle councilmanic chamber, the 
numb of counciiImen being reduced to 
fifteen, these to be elected not from 

irde, but on a general ticket. It is the 


those who are advocating 


this chans that, while the Mayoralty 
has been redeemed from the spoilsmen 
imple process of choosing an 
honest Mayor, he is hampered by the 
ward bosses operating through their 


creatures in Common and Select Coun- 
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cils. The proposed reform is a step fur- 
ther in the line of the principle of the 
Bullitt Charter—the concentration of re- 


sponsibility. 





One feels that a new verb should be 
added to English, “to blease.” This 
would mean doing a great number of 
obnoxious things at the same time or 
in quick succession, as, for instance, in- 
voking the sacred name of the law and 
the starry flag in one breath and incit- 
ing to murder in the next; exalting the 
chivalry of Southern manhood as exert- 
ed in the defence of woman's honor, and 
sending women shamefaced out of the 
room by the foulness of one’s language; 
uttering loud cries in defence of the 
misunderstood, mistreated Southland, 
and making other Southern Governors 
writhe in their seats with disgust. “To 
blease” is a veritable treasure-house of 
onomatopeia. It immediately suggests 
a host of other expressive verbs: to 
blow, to bleat, to scream, to wheeze, to 


blab. It is eminently adapted to de- 


scribe the act of raising clouds of dust, | 


getting red in the face, threatening to 
have a man’s life, defying heaven, the 
lightning, and the dispensary laws of 
one’s State. To the press associations 
the new verb would bring untold sav- 
ings. Instead of sending out column 
dispatches, a newspaper correspondent 
would merely have to wire, “He bleases 


again.” 





What a child labor law means is 
brought out with especial vividness by 
the statement that, as a result of the 
raising of the age limit for child work- 
ers in Maryland from twelve to fourteen 
years, more than 2,000 new pupiis are 
expected to be enrolled in the schools of 
Baltimore. Above a thousand of these 
are boys and girls who will exchange 
the shop for the school-room. The rest, 
who are between the ages of thirteen 
years three months and fourteen years, 
will be allowed to continue at work, 


provided they attend night school, This 


] 


Coincident with Secretary Wilson's 
announcement last week that the corn 
crop was the largest in the history of 
the country, came publication of the re- 
sult of several years’ investigation by 
medical experts, correcting the widely 
spread notion that pellagra is a form of 
chronic poisoning caused by eating dam- 
aged maize. Members of the Thompson- 
MacFadden Pellagra Commission here 
arrived at the same conclusion as did the 
London hospital authorities with regard 
to pellagra, namely, that it is a germ 
disease conveyed by insects—probably 
the buffalo gnat, a midge which fre- 
quents running streams as mosquitoes 
do stagnant water. From an English 
point of view, the study of pellagra has 
become important. The disease is en- 
demically prevalent in Great Britain, 
and last week the first certificate of 
death from it was issued in a London 
hospital. Prof. Louis Sambon, of the 
London School of Tropical Medicine, 
and Dr. Albert Chalmers were credited 
by the English press with having dis- 
covered the true nature of pellagra, 
their researches having extended 
throughout Italy and those parts of 
Great Britain where it was to be found. 
Capt. Joseph F. Seiler, Medical Corps, 
U. S. A., a member of the Thompson- 
MacFadden Commission, was with Pro- 
fessor Sambon during his earlier field 
work, and may have directed the atten- 
tion of his colleagues at Spartanburg, 
S. C., to the new theory. 





Wisconsin's new lecture course in foot- 
ball will have certain advantages over 
the traditional parts of the curriculum. 
Dealing with “live” subject-matter, it 
will free the instructor from the neces- 
sity of awakening interest by the de- 
vices to which the professor of medi- 


'@val history, for instance, is driven. It 


is true that the new course does not 


|meet the highest requirement now de- 


manded of a college study: it is not vo- 


| cational, except for such of its members 


procedure is necessitated by the lack of | 


room in the day schools. The net re- 
sult is a gain of two years in education- 


al training for these two regiments of 


children. The mere picture of rows of| 
| likely to damn it with the epithet of 


boys and girls sitting or standing be- 
hind machines, and the same boys and 
girls in school-rooms, would appear to 
be argument enough for legislation pre- 


venting child labor. 


| 


as may be ambitious to serve their day 
and generation as football coaches. Nor 
is it altogether free of the charge of be- 
ing theoretical, since it is to deal with 
the history of the game, as well as with 
the methods of play. But no one is 


“cultural”; it will hardly commit the 
unpardonable sin of forcing students to 
enter the unfamiliar and forbidding pre- 
cincts of a library; and, best of all, it 
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will give its members that conscious- | protest, in the matter of the interpreta- reveals a singular weakness in an Eng- 


ness of devotion to real issues that|tion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, filed lish or Continental presiding officer as 


makes so tremendously for a serious at- 


titude towards one’s work. Is there not 


in the offering of this course a hint for 
all fossilized professors? Let them con- 


sider the effect upon the size and inter- 


est of their classes of the announcement 


that hereafter a large number of the lec- | 


tures in the course in Greek history 


will be delivered on the athletic field, 
where the games and sports of the an- 
cients will be illustrated by modern ath- 


letes in classic costume. 





Canada’s Christmas present to the 


mother country will be three Dread- 


noughts, if the programme outlined by 
Premier Borden in Parliament last week 
is carried through without modification. 
Canada should 


The principle that co- 


operate with Great Britain for the naval 


defence of the Empire has been accept- | 


Sir 


Wilfrid Laurier was one of its most ar- 


ed by all parties in the Dominion. 
dent advocates. But there are very im- 
portant differences of opinion as to the 
proper size of Canada’s contribution and 
the exact form it should take. 
Bourassa, is opposed to the idea of pre- 
It 


favors a home navy, and one consisting 


senting battleships to Great Britain. 


of small fighting units adapted for home 


defence. Premier Borden's policy dif- 


fers radically from this position. 


Government’s ranks on the question, 
Mr. Monk, 


Bourassa element in the Cabinet, resign- 


and who represented the 
ed some time ago. 
mier Borden’s plan that the Canadian 
Dreadnoughts shall be built in England 
and retained in English waters as an 
integral part of the Imperial fleet, he 
asserts that Canada’s contribution 
enable the British navy to keep a more 
watchful eye on the over-sea dominions 
than it has done these last half-dozen 
years. The Dreadnought reinforcement 
will presumably spare for colonial ser- 
vice some of the older battleships or the 
lighter cruisers which are not counted 
in the first line of battle. But it 
doubtful whether any fighting unit of 


is 


value will be sacrificed by the home au- | 


thorities under the established concep- 
tion of naval strategy. 
Little that is new was to be expected | 


i 
in the arguments of the formal British | 


The | 
French-Canadian element, headed by Mr. | 


Al-| 


ready there has been a break within the 


Although it is Pre- | 


will | 


with the Department of State on Mon 
The 
debated; 
of 


and 


| day. case has before been thor 


oughly and the English law 


officers the Crown could only ar 


range state the familiar points 


This they do, however, with much force 


Their spirit, too, is quiet. The tone 


is 


pitched low. There is no hectoring or 


ultimatum-hurling Sir Edward Grey 


even goes so far as to say that it is with 


extreme reluctance that the English 
Government object to any part of the 
legislation of the United States about 


the use of the Panama Canal. Nothing 
but a belief that British rights ars 


take 


im 


paired could impel them to the 


And far from the 


of 


step. insisting that 


view the treaty is the only 


be 


British 


one tenable, and must accepted on 


peril of a breach, Sir Edward states his 
to submit the 


The 


tation is dignified and courteous. 


“perfect readiness” ques 


tion to arbitration. whole presen- 





On the question of disorder in the 


House of Commons, the Speaker's rul- 
ing may be in accord with parliamer- 
to 


tary precedents, but certainly leads 


absurd practical consequences. Speaker 
held if 


disturbed the 


Lowther that any individual 


member proceedings by 


cries of “Adjourn,” “Divide,” and so on, 
he could be “named” for disorderly con- 
duct, and, if he would not apologize and 
subside, could be suspended for the ses 
sion. But if such outbreaks were join 
ed in by large numbers, who persisted 
in keeping up the racket and refusing to 
let any one speak or business be done, 
then the affair became one of “grave dia 


” 


order,” which the Speaker has no way 
of meeting except by declaring the se 
ended. 


versal of the law of conspiracy, by which 


8 


sion This seems an exact re- 


' 

| what is innocent in an individual be- 
|}comes a crime if done by numbers in 
‘agreement. It is obvious that, under 


this ruling, it would be theoretically in 
| the power of an obstreperous minority 
‘in the House to prevent the transaction 
of any business at all. But there are 
‘two things against this. One is the 
| good sense and decency of the members, 
| when not under great excitement. The 
‘other is that the Speaker, if such dis- 


order were frequently attempted, would 


i“name” and pick off the disturbers of 


the peace one by one, thus vindicating 
the dignity of the House. But the case 





. 
compared with an American 





Whatever else may be said about the 
German Chancellor's order forbidding 
international marriages in the Kaiser's 


diplomatic corps, it is certain to be laid 


to the credit of the growing power of 


women in matters political, What else 
femi- 


For, 


can have dictated it save fear of 


nine international complications? 


from some points of view, it should 


seem as if the winning of, let 


Russian by a young German on duty in 


Russia would notably strengthen 


the 


hands of the attaché Ambassador 


take 


we it for granted that the wife 


duly transfers her national allegiance 


when she takes the marriage vow. From 


the purely social standpoint it has hith- 


erto seemed an advantage to a foreign 


diplomat in England to have an English 


wife, with her knowledge of conven- 
tions and of the English language, But 
plainly some of these diplomatic Sam- 
sons must have been losing their locks 
to the detriment of the Chancellor's 
foreign policy. And then these inter- 


national marriages may have become so 


trequent as to interfere with a promis- 


ing home industry—the marrying of Ger- 


mans by Germans. As for this country, 


we are proud to observe that our con- 


temporaries attribute this order to the 
appreciation by Germans of our Ameri- 
can women, So be it. No one in our pres 
other 


ence shall be allowed to give any 


American wo 


of 


reason for it. Is not the 


man admittedly the loveliest her 


species? 


As gratifying as surprising is the com- 


parison now being made by French po- 


litical writers between the methods ofa 
Presidential campaign in their country 


and in the United States. There, they 


point out, complete ignorance exists, 


with apathy, as to the very identity of 
the candidates who will be voted on by 


the National Assembly in January. 


Here, how different! In this happy 


land, we are reminded, persons, ideas, 


aims, and candidates are exposed dur- 
long period to the full fire of pop- 


that 


ing a 


ular discussion and criticism, 80 


the final vote is absolutely representa- 
Well, it 


Was some 


tive of the people's wishes. 
cannot be denied that there 


fire, along with a due amount of heat 


‘and noise, particularly in the pre-Con- 
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vention campaign last spring. The 
amount of light might profitably have 
been greater than it actually was. But 


when we consider the epigrammatic 
statement that the French President 
neither reigns nor governs, while the 
American President does both, we can 
hardly wonder that there should be 
apathy and ignorance about Frenct 


Presidential candidates Our interest 


in our own election is not always keen 


A “conspiracy of silence” among Presi 


dential aspirants in this country, how- 


ever, is wholly inconceivable. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE, 


President Taft remarked, in his mes- 


to Congress on Friday of last week, 


of 


BAKE 


that a full discussion Government 


business requires “more space than one 


message of reasonable length affords.” 


To this every editor and every reader 


if any readers are left-—-will say amen 
Presidential messages have been grow- 
ing intolerably long. Mr. Taft's remedy 


» send in three or four short ones 


i “short” one, in Presidential definition, 


being considerably more than a news 


paper page But there are other ways 


of avoiding the surplusage It is not 


necessary for a President to appear to 


xo upon the theory stated by the medi- 


Hallam: “This 


wval writer quoted by 


1 say lest anything left unsaid.” 


riere are whole sections of the ordinary 


Pre lential message that could be se- 


cut down or left out altogether. 


I long rehashings of departmental re- 


port with leisurely phrases such as “I 


that the Secretary of War rec- 


I note that the Secretary 


ol 


Navy urges”’—could nearly all be 


ted with no harm done. Still, if the 


} 


somelow be got through the 


thankful 


hole muat 


Printing Office, we ought to be 


to Mr. Taft for giving it to us in sep 


reflections about such 


laid 


other 


before Congress 


’ | ‘ 


not refer to, but which 


who gives any 


| tf ocru tf 


every one 


to Mr. Taft's ituation is 


no obviously as one simply going 


through the motions Hlowever sound 


he takes or the arguments 
he 


to 


positions 


neither nor anybody else 


Hses, 


pect Congress the slightest 


heed 


pay 
An outgoing President almost tIn- 


takes on the guise, in the last 


evitably 


four months of his term, of a mere Pub-| things have .dbeen done in the Philip-/ it. 
‘ 


the hard-hitting Roosevelt. 


' He Functionary. This was true even of | pines, but all of them will be lost if 
No sooner | American rule is withdrawn. 


Having 


was it certain in 1908 that he would | been shown the better way for fourteen 
not again be President, than Congress | years—in sanitation, in road-building, in 


He 
but 


began deliberately to ignore him. 
it the 
might as well 
Dead Letter Office. 


sent messages by score, 


sent them 


And 


have 


in President 


to the | 


Taft's latest message there is one pas- | 


sage which rather pathetically betrays 


his own sense of his helplessness at pres- | 


ent. He refers to his previous recom- 
mendations that the tariff be reduced, 
but adds that “now that a new Congress 
has been elected on a platform of a tar- 
it 


iff for revenue only is need- 


education—the Filipinos will instantly 
revert to a condition of barbarism if 
the “supervision” of the United States 
be broken off. President Taft admits 
that the Filipinos have done well in all 
the beginnings of self-government yet 
permitted them. In municipalities and 
in the national in the 
courts, they have shown themselves, he 


Assembly, as 


| says, as men who “can be educated and 


less for me to occupy the time of this) 


Congress."" Could there well be a sharp- 


er reminder of the misfit entailed by 
our awkward plan of having Congress 
regularly than a 
it elected? If the 


ment for a change, whereby the Feder- 


not meet until more 


year after is argu- 
al practice should be made like tlat of 
all the States, 


ment, it could be found in the hapless 


needed any 


plight of President Taft. 


reinforce- | 


He cannot escape the air of doing his} 


duty perfunctorily. The routine recom- 


mendations of his message sound more 


than ever routine. He has some correct 


and just 


rency laws and their need of reform, 


about the Sherman law, about the duty 


ol giving the Porto Ricans American 


citizenship—to single out only a few 


topics—-but there can be, in the nature 
of the case, little fire or drive in his rec- 
ommendations. He knows perfectly that 
heeded than the 


blows over the dome of the 


they will be no more 
that 


Capitol. Take the promise of accomplish- 


wind 


ing something away from a man, or a 


President, and you take the heart out of 


tim 
There is, however, one part of Mr. 
Taft's message in which he expresses 


himself with warmth of conviction, This 
io the section referring to the proposed 
the 


independence for 


doubt that 


speedy 
We 


holds 


pledge of 


Philippines make no 


the President his views on that 


subject conscientiously and patriotical- 


ly. Moreover, he is entitled to be heard 
on it, not only on account of his offi- 
lal position, but because of the fact! ence 


things to say about our cur-| 


trained to complete self-government.” 
But this must be—“eventually.” Even a 
promise to them now of independence 
eight years away would “arouse dissen- 
sion and disorder.” The news from Ma- 
nila, with the testimony of the accredit- 
ed representatives of the Philippines, is 
all the other way, but the President is 
very certain that no good could come 
from “a disguised policy of scuttle.” It 
is of no use to talk to him about the 
United States guaranteeing the indepen- 
dence of the Philippines, for such a 
guarantee “we should be powerless to 
enforce.” What, the world Power that 
we have become, as he elsewhere boasts, 
not able to compel other nations to keep 
bands off what voluntarily relin- 
quish! 

President Taft's sincerity we do not 
question, but we do not believe that in 
this he speaks the mind of the Ameri- 
can people. They will not forever be 
held back from doing an act of justice, 
and living up to the principles which 
have been bound to the very heart of 
the nation, by the cry of lions in the 
path. There is no call for hasty action 
—none, in fact, is contemplated. The 
proposal is to make the pledge and care- 
fully watch over the steps leading up to 
its final execution. If disaster threatens 


we 


we can retrace our steps; but if the way 
to the resumption of specie payments 
was to resume, the way towards self- 
government in the Philippines is to give 
the Filipinos a chance to show what 
they can do in governing themselves. 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. 
The assembling of the fifth Confer- 
of Governors at Richmond, Va., 


that he was Governor of the Philippines | inevitably suggests that somehow this 
and has shown deep interest In the wel-| new piece of governmental mechanism 
fare of their inhabitants. But here he | has not fulfilled the high expectations 


gives us a counsel of despair. 


Great | that at the outset were entertained for 


We were going to have a House of 
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But the chief causes for the disap- 
the 
What can be practically 


Governors, a Third House that would | 


bridge the gap unfortunately left by the| pointment are not essential to 


scheme at all. 
expected 
sprawls over a series of topics, many of 


framers of the Constitution between the 
Federal the States. 
With this the | 
ground, the Twilight Zone would cease 


Government and from a programme that 


new institution on 
which do not concern the majority of 
to be a safe resort for corporate male-| the Governors assembled? The success 
What could 


not be done by Congress owing to Con- 


factors of great wealth. of the first Conference was due as much 
to the limitation in this respect as to 
stitutional limitations, and what was not | its choice of a topic that was uppermost 


done by the isolated States because of in the public mind. But this year, for 


inertia or worse, would be accomplished | instance, the Governors listened to ad- 
by the magic wand of uniform legisla-| dresses on “Modern Penology,” “A State 
tion. This was to be achieved by the 


same Yankee ingenuity which had made 


Income Tax,” “The Development of In- 
land Waterways,” “Uniformity of Mar- 
riage and Divorce “What 


State Can Do to Check the Drift of Pop- 


ducks and drakes of the elaborate sys-| Laws,” the 


tem of the electoral colleges, taking 


ulation from Farms to Cities,” and 
“Rural Credit.” 


hearts burn within them as they went 


from them the substance, while permit: | 
ting them to retain the form, of power. | Instead of Laving their 
And, indeed, the initial Conference had | 
all the appearance of a body endowed | their several ways after the close of the 
with sufficient faith to move mountains. Conference, what can they have had to 
Meeting in the White House, almost un-| take home but buzzing heads? It is true 
der the shadow of the Capitol, discussing| that the programme-makers this year 
with earnestness and ability the burning | recognized the advisability of selecting 
question of conservation, the Governors | such subjects as are likely to come up 


themselves must have felt that they | in the various Legislatures this winter. 


| They said as much. But what did they 
The second Conference kept some of| actually do? 


were upon the brink of destiny. 
How many Legislatures 
the prestige of the first, but already | will deal at their approaching sessions 
there began to be more than whisper-| with the question of a State income tax? 
ings that receptions and excursions were| The number having to consider inland 
leaving the distinguished members in| waterways is still less. It would have 
poor condition, physically and intellec-| been much better to have chosen the 
tually, the 


| 
their gathering. To-day the proud term | vorce legislation, and then to have ar- 


for ostensible purpose of| one topic of uniform marriage and di- 
House of Governors is hardly applied to| ranged for speakers and discussion upon 
the organization that was to rival the | it that would have attracted the atten- 
historic branches of the Government.) tion of the whole country, and sent the 
Why this chasm between promise and Governors back to their respective capi- 
performance? It must be conceded at/tals with the draft of a bill that should 
once that there are inherent weaknesses | hold first place in their legislative pro- 
in the project. Only twenty-seven Gov- | grammes. 

ernors were present at the opening ses- | 
sion, and not many more were in at-| nual meetings of private associations 
We have, from like the American Academy of Political 


Such a plan as this has made the an- 


tendance at any time. 
Maine to California, no less than forty- 
eight Governors. Why should so many 
of them stay away from a Governors’ 


and Social Science so notable and in- 
|fluential. Then the peripatetic nature 
| of the Conference cannot be regarded as 
Would not 


its meetings at a fixed place, say, Wash- 


Conference? Simply because dozens of | an aid to the best results. 
men who at this moment are Governors 
will not be Governors a few weeks or| ington, be more conducive to practical 
months from now. Not indifference, but 
a natural and necessary turning of at- 
tention to that private sphere to which 
their fellow-citizens Lave relegated them, | 


ise for the future. The need of uniform 


/accomplishment? We would not be un- 
| derstood as saying that the Conference 
has achieved nothing, and still less 
would we imply that it has small prom- 
accounts for these numerous breaks in 
This shifting character of | legislation is greater rather than less 


of 


their ranks. 
the personnel 
bound, under the best conditions, to/| nors first came together. 
|bave been much worse for the Confer- 


the Conference is tran it was on the day when the Gover- 
Nothing could 


operate against its success. 





555 
ence than a gross overrating of its prom- 
ise. But it might still be of real ser- 


vice to the States if it would concen 


trate its energies upon questions that 


are practical and of immediate urgency 


TURKISH DIFFICULTIES 


The disinterested sympathies of the 


modern world were undoubtedly with 


the Balkan nations in the war that is 


now coming to a close. We say disinter 
ested sympathies, because, so far as the 
greater part of Europe is concerned, spe 
cial reasons of politics exist to counter 
the sentiment of the 


act spontaneous 


Thus the non-Slavic element in 


the 


masses. 


Austria-Hungary, people of Italy, 
and probably a majority of the German 
people “sympathized” with Turkey for 
the plain reason that the triumph of the 
Balkan states was detrimental to spe- 
cific Austrian, Italian, and German am 
bitions. But it is idle to suppose that, 
even in those countries, the hearts of 
many millions failed to be stirred in be- 
half of the Balkan people by many con- 
siderations: by their brave fight against 


by the fact that they were con- 


odds; 
tinuing the ancient war of the Cross 
against the Crescent; by the fact that 
they were fighting for the rights of the 
native population against a foreign con- 
queror, and a conqueror whose history 
unbroken chronicle of 


seems to be an 


oppression, misrule, and massacre. This 
attitude of sympathy, unspoiled by per 
sonal motive, may naturally be best seen 
But 


pression, too, in England, where the tra 


in this country. it has found ex- 


ditional Government policy of friendli- 
ness to the Turk has been forced to take 
cognizance of the strong popular current 
in the opposite direction. 

To make out a case for tle Turks is 
not, however, impossible, although it 
involves the two normally difficult oper- 
ations of going a bit beneath the sur- 
face of things and indulging in a little 
Taking up the issues 


that 


plain speaking. 


point by point, we might argue 


the attack by the Balkan allies upon ap- 


parently overwhelming superior forces 


was not a desperate adventure, as we see 


now from fuller knowledge. They were 


attacking an empire on the decline, 


harassed by internal conflicts and by 


raids upon its territories conducted by 
The of 


against Crescent 


European Powers. sentiment 


Cross would tave to 


face the troublesome fact that Christian 








N06 


Powers have not hesitated to sacrifice 


the furtherance 


It 


Christian interests for 


of their own purposes. is a delicate 


judgment whether responsibility for the 


massacre and civil war that have ravag- 


ed Macedonia rests upon the Mussulman 
conscience or upon the conscience of the 
Christian nations that have deliberately 


permitted Macedonia to be turned into 


a shambles. The recent violent quarrels 


imong the Balkan allies here enter 

into the question. As to the war being 

in uprising of the native population 

against a foreign conqueror, it is to be 

noted that, as history goes, the occupa- 

tion of a territory for some five hundred 

irs constitutes a pretty just claim to 

eignty. The Turks overran the Bal- 

kan peninsula more than two hundred 

years before the French conquered Lor- 

ind more than three hundred 

the French acquired A\l- 

] tting de all such special in 

her one point of view from 

y eriously questioned 

present war, for all the 

f t é | it may bring to the 

Ball as not done great 

iu that is broader than the 

Balkan nationalities 

is delayed and possibly d 

‘ r the chance of ascer- 

, ethe political progress and, 

itutional government 

woly of Christian Eu 

are capable of be 

o tl li of the Asi 

ro t vho do not 

it ideal state of things 

f the human race shall 

! r three-quarters in subje« 

it these three-quarters § are 

from the privileges and 

elf-government, the 

fil rurkish experiment is 

I rable thing. China is now mak 

w i experiment, but it is a 

hether the Chinese peopl will 

t any fairer opportunity than that of 
e Turk 

The fact of Turkish defeat has been 

brought forward as proof that the Mo 


ummedan ita unfit for constitutional 
overnment, There are people who now 
say that under Abdul Hamid the Turks 
vould have made a better showing than 
they have done after four years of con 
stitutional government. That is arrant 


nonsense, so far as the broad aspects of 


are concetned. Granted 


question 


the 





that the army reforms introduced by the 


| chusetts 
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Young Turks have weakened the mili- | 
tary strength of the Empire, it has hap- 
pened largely because the Turkish army 
It 
four years to 


was caught in a state of transition. 
took 
the 


surely more than 


develop fighting instrument with 
of 


about the unification of Germany. 


Prussia brought | 
The 
fact is that the reform party in Turkey 
had the 
first moment of their success the play 
of 


faster than ever. 


which the rulers 


has never a fair show. From 


European intrigue began to hum 


Austria seized a cou- 
ple of provinces. Bulgaria declared its 
independence. The Greeks became more 
active than ever in Crete. Then came 
Decid- 


a non-Chris- 


the Italian swoop upon Tripoli. 


edly, it was shown that if 


tian people took to heart the lessons of 
Christian civilization and set about put- 


ting its own house in order, Christian 


Europe would not allow the thing to be | 


done. Persia can testify to that as well 


as Turkey. 


It is possible to hope, of course, that 


the opportunity for trying out the exper- 


iment of constitutional government in 


Turkey has not absolutely disappeared. 


When a treaty has been made and the 


Turkish frontier in Europe has been 


brought close to Constantinople, some- 
thing like a basis for lasting peace may 

: rT + | 
to have been attained. The Sul- 


be 


turn out 
ill 


medan and Ottoman population, and the 


tan W then ruling over a Moham- 


element of religious and racial animos- 


ity will have been largely done away 
with. Stripped of her provinces, Turkey 
may be allowed to work out her prob- 
lems, for the simple reason that she 


has no more desirable provinces to take, 


outside of Asia. But no one will now! 


venture to predict that Europe’s keen 


appetite for a neighbor's territory will | 


let her stop short at the new frontler, 


or even refrain from crossing the Bos- 


phorus into Asia, 


THE STUDY OF MILITARY HISTORY, 


| tary 


An appeal for a national society to 


concern itself with military history, 


written by Prof. R. M. Johnston, of Har- 


vard, and published in the Infantry 


Journal, is to be followed by a discus- 
sion of the question at the coming meet- 
ing of 
clation. 


American Historical Asso- 
It is, of 
there already exists a Massa- 


pilitary Society, 


the 
course, well known 


that 





Historical 


of which John 
Ropes was a leading spirit. 


Codman 
State 
historical societies, particularly in the 


the late 


West, have likewise given much atten- 
It is felt, how- 
ever, that nowhere has military history 
been lifted to the plane which it de- 
serves, and that there now exists no na- 


tion to military matters. 


tional body which would make easy the 


|coéperation of skilled civilian writers 


With- 


out such an association, Professor John- 


and technical military experts. 


ston believes it will not be possible to 
produce in this country military history 
of the highly developed and technical 
kind now being worked out by the best 
writers in Germany and France. 

With the desire to supply scientific 
history in any field it is impossible not 
to sympathize. In that of war the op- 
portunity in this country is very great. 
As long as the nation lasts, the cam 
paigns of the Civil War will, we pre- 
sume, be fought again; and that the old- 
er struggles afford rich pickings for the 
historian is sufficiently illustrated by 
Charles Francis Adams's remarkable es- 
say on the use of cavalry in the Revolu- 
tion. Gen. James H. Wilson’s just pub- 
lished memoirs, with their startling crit- 
icisms of Grant and Sheridan, are in 
themselves certain to provoke acrid dis- 
cussion of the theories he so vigorously 
Indeed, hardly a week goes 


to the 


advances. 


by but some new contribution 
greatest of civil wars finds its way into 
print. Since the output is not likely to 
be diminished by the passing of the gen- 
eration which did the fighting, it is evi- 
di- 


to see if some 


to the 


while 
be 


future, 


dently worth 


rection can given contribu- 


tions of the or at least some 


standards raised by which the work 
may be judged. 

For the proper discussion and analy- 
sis of military history, Professor John- 
holds that the 


have technical knowledge of the 


ston successful writer 
must 
military art, erudition, critical skill, and 
That the trained mili- 
lacks the 


last quality is obvious to all who read 


literary ability. 


man almost invariably 
the Infantry Journal and other service 


publications. Despite the memoirs of 
Grant, Sheridan, and Sherman, it can 
truthfully be said that West Point pro- 
duces excellent soldiers, but poor writ- 
ers; the lack of sufficient emphasis upon 
the English language and literature in 
an already crowded curriculum is re- 


gretted by many officers—particularly 
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by those who have attempted the mazes 


of the Civil War records and sought to 


reconcile or understand the reports 


therein. Not that West Point must be 
blamed for the whole mass of slovenly 
for but a 


writing, its graduates were 


small minority at that time. But any 
one who recalls the terse, vigorous, and 
often picturesque dispatches of Sheridan 
remembers their refreshing character 
in the midst of a desert of reports ap- 
parently written to conceal thought and 
often to hide what actually took place. 
The Col. 


fifteen years trying to reconcile the re- 


late Archibald Gracie spent 
ports of the battle of Chickamauga and 
to ascertain what really occurred there. 
His last week leaves 
the of the 


told. A military historical society could 


untimely death 


Confederate side story un- 
well justify itself if it dwelt on the ne- 
cessity of teaching future war command- 
ers how to write. 

Since it is devoutly to be hoped and 
expected that we are to have no more 
wars, other activities of the proposed so- 
ciety are probably more important. We 
cannot, however, concede that active 
military experience is absolutely essen- 
tial, any more than we would assert that 
skill 


great commander. 


literary is necessary to make a 


Mr. Ropes was prob- 


abiy our foremost military critic; for 


physical reasons he could not go to war. 
So, too, some of the best commentators 
War been who 


have men 


That 


or the Civil 


never bore arms. the military 


man is too apt to view matters narrow- 


ly; that, like many professional men, 
he cannot see the forest for the trees, 
and that he too frequently starts off 
with a thesis he is determined to prove 

these ar all reasons that make 
avainst any soldier’s being the ideal 
military historian, though Professor 


Johnston would bestuw this title on Gen. 
de 


Bonnal for his “Mancuvre St. Pri- 


vat.” They are, moreover, grounds why 


the civilian codperation which Professor 


Johnston suggests should make itself 
worth while. 
We cannot, however, regard as wise 


his suggestion that there be a section of 
the General Staff to devote itself to pro- 
no 


should na- 


The 


military history, 


be 


ducing 


tional society possible. General 


Staff is a fluctuating, not a stable, 


body; since officers can be detailed to it 


only for four years, and must then 


return to other duty, this would alone 


continuous scientific his- 


make against 


| might 


ment. 
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torical production. Moreover, the Gen- 
eral Staff does not to-day stand as well 
as when first organized; it has seemed 
bent only on getting more officers and 
more men, upon hastening this peaceful 
nation into militarism. Congress show- 
ed its displeasure last summer by cut- 
ting off nine of the General Staff's mem- 


bers. If our generals, like Messrs. Wood 


and Bliss, continue to talk as foolishly 
as they have been doing, there may be 
still other changes. At any rate, it is 


quite safe to say that, judging by arti- 


cles in the Infantry Journal and the 
past record of the General Staff, if any 
history were produced in the War De- 
it of the 


made kind—written to demonstrate, 


partment would be machine- 
not 
the truths of history, but the necessity 
for the national military policy which 


happen to be advocated by the 
temporary personnel of the War Depart- 
of that kind 


Infinitely prefer- 


History is worse 
than no history at all. 
able is the bare, colorless chronicling of 
the 


1870-71 distin- 


Field- 


events of which 


guishes the military memoirs of 
Marshal Von Moltke. 


COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE. 


Tuition fees, room rent, and boarding 


rates have been rising in the college 


vorld on a scale almost parallel to the 


increase in the cost of living every 


where In the Boston Transcript the 


other day, Henry T. Claus presented the 


results of a detailed investigation into 


conditions prevailing in thirty selected 


with twen 


colleges to-day as compared 


ty years ago. In 1892, the average tui 
tion fee was almost exactly one hundred 
dollars, ranging from $13 at Purdue and 
$36 at Allegheny to $200 at Radcliffe 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. Out of thirty lege n 
teen charged $100 or more In 1912 th 
average tuition fee l Siz t Rad 
liffe unchanged and “Tech” gone up to 
$250; only five colleg less 
than $100—Purdue Bates or ite 
Bowdoin, and Hamilton The increas 

in the cost of board during tl 

same period has been 23 pe I for 
thirty colleges (not altogether t! same 
as those dealt with in the matter of tul 
tion fees). Dartmouth and Williams 
are the hardest hit, with a straight ad 
vance of 50 per cent. But that the phe 

nomenon of high prices is country-wide 
is shown by an increase of 40 per cent 
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at Stanford and Purdue and 35 per cent 
at the University of Illinois 

On the other hand, taking this sin 
gle question of cost of food, we find 
broad variations within what is virtu 


ally the same community This brings 
up that mysterious factor which makes 
all 
difficult 


cidental, 


discussion of the cost of living 


sO 


that equation, personal or ac- 


which does make it passible 


for sO many people to wring subsist- 


ence and comfort out of a statistically 


impossible situation. For instance, no 


less than six colleges, in Mr. Claus’s 
list, report no increase in the cost of 
boarding their students since 1892. 


These zero figures are dismissed, quite 


properly, as indicating that either board 


was excessively high in these colleges 
twenty years ago, or that the college 
dining-rooms to-day are doing business 


at a loss. But, avoiding extremes, why 


should the increase at Amherst be only 
18 per cent., as against 50 
10 


versity of Michigan and 


per cent. at 


Dartmouth, or per cent. at the Uni 


per cent. at 


the University of Illinois? The obvious 


reply is that it depends largely upon the 


facilities developed by the college au- 


thorities for supplying food to the stu 


dents at cost. Such machinery has been 


built up at Harvard in more complete 
form than in any college in the coun- 
try, and Harvard accordingly shows al 
most exactly the average increase for 
all. the colleges concerned—22 per cent., 
as against an average of 23 per cent 
Those colleges that fall below Harvard's 
figure are to be congratulated on excep 
tional good fortur Where the increase 
has been 50 p e appar 
ntly ot faci | 7) | 
prices as e1 ht b 
loin 

| \ dd tuition 

il in t 
is clothes and 

it al esti )) 

I tl et I na 
t college to-d 
t irs ago to 
tou a I atic i : | 
ge living 
factions that we ( W or 
non-existent and 

till sharper. It 1 be interesting 
to kno how lars pecuniar burder 
the social and at tl features of 
lege life impose on the ident At tl 
large universities, of course, the football 
team pays for pretty nearly everything; 





Nos 
but it must be different at the small 
colleges. What, too, is the effect of fra- 


ternity life on a man's expenditures? 
The fraternities are sometimes defended 
as institutions for enabling students to 
in comfort on an economical basis, 


ive 


but there is little doubt that the com- 
fort is more conspicuous than the econ- 
those students go 


omy. Presumably, 


into the fraternities who can afford it, 
but the fraternity influence on the gen- 
eral standard of life and expenditure in 
a college community must be reckoned 
with 

The one counterbalancing factor to be 
taken into consideration is the increase 
in scholarships and other forms of stu- 
dent Thus one student reports that 
he paid $119 


for tuition and $65 for room rent, and 


aid 


entered Amherst in 1893, 


eceived scholarship aid to the amount 
the 


would pay $140 for 


of $87.50. Today, under exactly 


same conditions, he 


tuition and $55 for rent and receive as 


a grant in aid the sum of $140, making 


his cash outlay $55, as against $87.50 
twenty years ago. But even in this case 
the present advantage is almost elimi- 


nated by the increase in the cost of food, 


which is 18 per cent. higher than it was 
twenty years ago. The great increase 
in the amount of pecuniary assistance 
rendered to deserving students in the 
form of scholarships is not to be de- 
nied, but that such aid can reduce the 
cost everywhere and for every one as 
in the Amherst case we have cited seems 
incredible Presumably, colleges do not 


resort to raising their tuition fees until 


they are absolutely forced to it. To 


give back in scholarships all that they 


gain in bigher fees would be absurd. We 


are therefore justified in assuming that, 


hatever may be the case of the ex 
eptionally gifted student, for the stu 
dent body as a whole the increase of 
holarship facilities cannot compensate 
for the direct increase in the cost of liv 
ing 

hie state of affairs carries a sober 
mplication for the great mass of citi 


ns of moderate income to whom the 


nding of a son to college has always 


been a sacrifice. Today it Is a question 


with them not only whether the high 


ost of living In the home makes It pos 


sible to send the boy to college, but to a 


college where the law of high prices 


operates as it does at home. A greater 


drain has to be met out of smaller re- 


, 


sources 
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THOROUGHNESS IN COLLEGE. | 
The 


Sciences has taken a noteworthy step in 


Harvard Faculty of Arts and) 


requiring as essential to a bachelor’s de-| 
gree “a special final examination upon 
each student’s field of concentration 
within the field of the division of his- 
Pri- 


marily, this is another blow at the old 


tory, government, and economics.” 


idea of a college as an attractive resort | 
where the sons of the well-to-do may | 
idle away four years, with the assistance 
luxurious | 


of tutors, while residing in 


dormitories or equally luxurious clubs. | 
Next, it is a clear departure from the 
elective system which was once a chief 


Most important 


distinction of Harvard. 
of all, it means an advance towards the | 


thorough intellectual training of the 
collegian—towards the placing of Amer- 
ican university training on a par with | 
that 


move in the same direction as the pre-| 


received abroad. As such, it is a 
ceptorial system at Princeton, and the 
increasing of the group | 
form of studies in the establishment of 
which Johns Hopkins was the leader. 


development 


The change is particularly notable at 
Harvard, since there, if anywhere, the| 
lack of direction of the student, and the 
haphazard nature of most studying un- 
der the elective system, were especially 
marked twenty years ago. If a man had 
no particular aptitude, or was interested 
in a number of subjects, his education 
Harvard at that time was bound to 
He would 


at 
be desultory and superficial. 


acquire a smattering of fine arts, of) 


Greek and Latin, of German and 
French, of geology, history, economics, 
and government; but if he did not con- 
tinue his studies after graduation, he 
went through life with but a small part 
of marks the 


that scholarship which 


Berlin or Ox- 
The 
rigorcus 
the 


the moral and mental discipline in the) 


graduate of Paris and 


ford Cambridge. disappear- 
the old 


classics removed 


and 


ance of courses in 


chief source of 


graduates of earlier years, even though 
range limited. They 
no smattering of a dozen or fif- 


their might be 
had 
teen subjects, but what they knew they 
knew that, by 
mastering certain branches of know-| 


ledge they had laid the foundations for 


well, and, more than 


attacking and conquering others. 

Precisely in this direction is Harvard | 
now headed, if we may judge by the | 
new regulatien. Against the system of 


daily, half-yearly, and yearly examina- 
tions we have heard many protests; they 
make cramming possible, they guaran- 
tee in no wise the thoroughness of a stu- 
dent’s knowledge, and they place at a 
disadvantage the student who recites 
well but under pressure expresses him- 
self badly. But before a group examina- 
tion at the close of four years of study, 
such as is proposed, most of these pro- 
tests fall. 
long been the stepping-stone to a de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. If this 
one is properly worked out, the candi- 
date for the A.B. who has specialized in 
the field of history, government, and 
He 
cannot as a senior pass well in advanced 


A similar examination has 


economics must know that field. 


American history when his knowledge of 
the origins and the early forms of our 
government comprises merely a hazy 
recollection of a course in colonial his- 
tory to which he listened in his fresh- 
man year. 

How rapidly this system can be ex- 
tended to other codérdinated branches of 
study remains to be seen; that the seed 
will fall on fertile fields at Harvard 
and in other colleges is highly proba- 
ble. Since the idea is alsq to stimu- 
late men to read for themselves, it 
should seem not improbable that Har- 
vard might come ere long to a precep- 
torial system of some kind or other, so 
that in their search after a well-round- 


'ed and comprehensive knowledge stu- 


dents would have personal touch with 
an instructor and his codperation. Cer- 
tainly, the fostering of the student's 


‘own initiative, the giving him the de- 


sire to browse along collateral lines, is 
of the utmost importance. If the final 
examination does this, it will accom- 
plish great things. But to us it seems 
as if no examination could achieve 
no guides 
least 


of know- 


what is aesired if there be 
for the 
where the longed-for paths 
ledge begin and by what signs one may 
follow them through the forest of learn- 
ing. 

Then, if this pilgrimage be undertaken 
in the right spirit, the wayfarer will find 
new openings, new beauties, for him- 
self; the more of them that lead him 
beyond the special search upon which 
he is embarked the better. The final 
test will prevent too random browsing; 
but that which reveals unexpected vi- 
sions will make for that culture which 
is at best so hard to attain in all our in- 


wayfarer, to show at 
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Indeed, it is an- 
other milestone in our search for thor-| Arthur Holitscher 
training and breadth of | Und morgen,” attractively illustrated by 
| photographs, commends itself for its re- 
markable insight into phases of life that 
usually escape the foreign visitor. From 
that auspicious beginning one can safe- 
ly expect the succeeding books to 
equally valuable and enjoyable. 
| count of a trip around the world by the 
|southern route, “Fiinf Meere und finf 
| Welten,” by Norbert 
to bring into relief that author's keen 
powers of observation and his admira 
bly suggestive style. The third book in 
the series which belongs to the litera- 
|ture of travel is Emil Ludwig's “Afri- 
cana.” 

The example of the 
graphs on the world’s interesting cities 
(New York, Munich, Nuremberg, Venice, 
Dresden, etc.), which were formerly pub- 
lished by Marquardt, Martin 
Brandus, of Berlin, has been productive 
of a more ambitious undertaking: Die 
schéne deutscte Stadt (R. Piper). This 
| series of handsome volumes mine 
of information to the de- 
sires more than a mere cursory impres- 
sion of the country traversed. The first 
volume is devoted to central Germany 
and contains 160 illustrations; the sec- 
ond deals with southern Germany and 
contains 288 illustrations. Both books 
direct the attention of the reader rather 
to less known places well worth visit- 
ing than to those already included in 
the ordinary itinerary. these 
works, there is a special volume devot- 
ed to a city dear to every lover of Ger- 


stitutions of learning. 


“Amerixa—heute 


‘oughness of 
scholarship which has thus been set, as 


opposed both to the superficiality of the 


present and to the pedantic acquirement 
of fact which has far too often passed be 
both for broad knowledge and humane The ac- 


culture. 


Jacques, is likely 


GERMAN BOOKS. 


The output of the German book mar- 
ket at this season of the year is so enor- 
mous that when little beyond a 
brief survey is attempted, the abundance 
and variety are more than bewildering. 
The enjoyable feature is that the qual-| 
ity of the books, from a mere technical 
standpoint, is not out of proportion to 
the quantity. Typography and binding 
are now considered far more seriously 
than a few decades ago. The influence 
of English models is evident in the 
choice of the materials that go into the 
making of a book, as also in the style 
of its decoration. 

The Grimm centenary has called forth 
several new editions. Among them is 
one of the “Kinder- und Hausmarchen,” 
in three volumes, with the little-known | 
beautiful, introduction by Hermann 
Grimm, and an after-word by Paul 
Ernst; also a two-volume edition of the 
“Deutsche Sagen” (Munich: Georg Miil- 
ler). Of a more festive appearance is | 
the Sdkularausgabe of the “Kinder- und 


even 


Kultur mono- 


now by 


is a 


tourist who 


Besides 


Hausmarchen,” with four full-page illus-| many’s quaint and picturesque past 
trations in color and 181 in the text, by | “Rothenburg,” by Toni Boegner. It con- 
P. Grotjohann and R. Leinweber (Stutt-| tains 175 illustrations, many of them 
zart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt). To the | reproduced from old prints and wood 
young reader and him who seeks alle- cuts, and as a souvenir of a visit to this 
gorical meanings in such tales, the} unique relic of by-gone times is of in- 


none of | estimable value. 
The traveller in 
given to climbing will delight in Alfred 
“Der Alpinismus in Bil 
Among the 700 illus 


“Marchen” by Hauff have lost 
their fascination. They, too, appear in 
a new edition ,\Georg Miiller), with il- 
lustrations by Alfred Kubin. This art- 
ist-author will be remembered for his 
weird and striking story, “Die andere 
Seite,” which appeared some years ago, 
with illustrations by himself. Another 
writer of tales who seems not yet to 
have been forgotten is Musaéus, whose 
“Marchen” are presented by Bruno Cas- 


Switzerland who is 
Steinitzer's 
dern” (R. Piper). 
trations in this book are reproductions of 
Doré’s “Ascension du Mont Cervin, 14 
Juillet, 1865," commemorating of 
the many tragedies of the heights. There 
is also a curious woodcut from an old 
magazine, representing the first woman 


one 


sirer, of Berlin, in a facsimile reproduc- who climbed Mont Blanc, standing on 
tion of the edition of 1780. A work/the back of a man and supported by 
which perhaps stands alone in the liter-| three others, with the words under- 


neath: “Plus haut que le Mont Blanc.” 
The nature student and the general 
reader will welcome a second edition of 
with 115 illustrations, treating the sub-| Dr. Konrad Guenther’s pictorial atlas 
ject from all points of view. lof the descent of man, entitled “Vom 
Travel books are very numerous. The! Urtier zum Menschen” (Deutsche Ver- 
most valuable among them are those/lagsanstalt). It is this work of which 
not limited to description of places and | Ernst Haeckel wrote: “I am sincerely 
people, but offering a record of personal | glad that this important undertaking 
impressions, experiences, and reflections. | which I myself had in mind for some 
Among such books are some contained | years, is carried out in such a practical 
in the series planned by 8S. Fischer, un-|and attractive form. This . instructive 
der the title, Biicher der Arbeit und | work in a popular manner supplements 


ature of folk-lore is “Der Brunnen im | 
Volksleben” (Munich: R, Piper), by Dr. 
Barthold Rein. It is a book of well-lore, 








The initial volume, by! 





— =— 
nov 
my Anthropogeny, and in the interest 
of the subject I wish it great success.” 
The work is published in two volumes 
with ninety-three illustrations, some of 
them in color, and is also sold by sub 
scription. 
Of historical and biographical works 
there is a great number. Many readers 


who at some time have been under the 
spell of vigorous 
thought, forcible 


Johannes Scherr's 

mordant and 
style will be glad to learn that there is a 
collected 
Becker }. 

reissued 
“1848 


satire, 
his works 
& 
firm 
Religion,” 


edition of 
( Leipzig: 
that the same 
“Geschichte der 
ein weltgeschichtliches Drama,” 

Vier Biicher deutscher Geschichte,’ 
and “Schiller und seine Zeit.” The last 
work forms an especially attractive vol- 
containing 
thirteen portraits, and twenty historical 
plates. 


new 
Hesse Besides 
has his 
his 


“1870-1 


ume, one steel engraving 


Books on art seem to outnumber oth 

illustrated works. Meyer 
has edited and translated the 
writings of Eugéne Delacroix, “Lit 
rarische Werke” (Leipzig: Insel-Ver 
lag). The book contains essays on beau 
ty, the ideal, realism, metaphysics, art 
criticism, Rafael, Michelangelo, Prudhon 
Gros, Poussin, Charlet, For 
illustration it drawings 
by Delacroix. 
written 
the 


er Julius 


Griafe 


Puget, etc. 
has twelve 
The 
on Hogarth, the 
great English 
Marées, and Cézanne 


same author has 
Impressionists 
masters, Van 
(R Piper ). 


Scheffler, one of Germany's most gifted 


Gogh, 


Kar! 


art critics, is the author of a volume on 


the art of Max Liebermann (R. Piper) 
The Klassiker der Kunst (Deutsch: 
Verlagsanstalt), a collection of mono 


graphs, has reached its twenty-first vol 
ume with a book on “Watteau,” contain 


ing 182 illustrations, and its twenty-se« 


ond with a volume devoted to Murillo 
which has 250 illustrations The stu 
dent and the unprofessional visitor of 
art galleries will find Karl Voll’s “Ve 


gleichende Gemaldestudien” (Munich 
Miller) 


the 


Georg most valuable. The two 
work 
infor 


sugges 


volumes of richly illustrated 


of 


abound 


contain a mine indispensabl« 


mation, and in critical 
tions. 

7 wortd's 
greatest books are some very extraerdi 
nary enterprises sible, re 
vised from Luther's text, with an intre 


Hermann Hesse (Georg Miil 


Among the new editions of the 


There is the 


duction by 


ler). But all éditions de lure of the 
Scriptures are surpassed by “Die zwei 
undvierzigzeilige Bibel von Johannes 


Gutenberg” (Insel-Verlag). It is no less 
than a facsimile reprint in colors of the 
Bible of. Mayence, 1450-1453, edited by 
Paul Schwenke, It is in three volumes, 
of which the second is to appear in the 
autumn of 1913. The paper edition 
sold at 700 marks, the leather-bound at 
850. Three hundred copies are printed 
on hand-made paper, among them ten 


is 


inlaid in gold at 2,600 marke, and three 
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ple on parchment, illuminated by Fearman, not in the spirit of his name 
; i at ¢ ) marks The work is sold but with almost matchless impudence, re 
! ibseription, but no subscription will | Plied smarily 
na january 1 Si That you are the Purchaser and 
| 1 Jubildumsausgabe of the | Publisher of the First, Second, and Third 
! Series of the Tales of My Landlord nobody 
Lh mero! reproductions of 104 juestions I also am the Purchaser and 
oot it fro thi Venice edition of Publisher of the Fourth Series If by the 
» 4 e Miiller The translator Author you mean Jedediah Cleisbotham, I 
, . “& : ‘ . think (to say the least of it) you presume 
Albert We ski Phere are 825 Cop-| too much, when without having read a line 
printed on hand-made paper, and|°f the Fourth Series you pronounce it 
purious The Fourth Series collected and 
re are a number bound in vellum by arranged by Jedediah Cleisbotham, is no 
Koll r of Leipzig ore spurious than the First, the Second, 
, or the Third. It is for the Public to judge 
sarne ul ‘Tr s yr ol . 
| = publisher is bringing Out) of that when they see the Work, and cer- 
{ omplete works of Edgar Allan Poe | tainly not for you who have never seen it. 
n a translation by Theodor and Gisela|, That Jedediah will prosecute Jedediah, 
: : because Jedediah’s stores have happily 
Ktzel For the illustrations the pub- furnished a Fourth Series, is as little to be 
r could not have found an artist believed as feared 
I have the honor te be, 
more qualified for the task than Alfred Sir, your humble servant 
Kubin, whose weird imaginings stamp WILLIAM FEARMAN 
: 7 Jew d-stree 
him as the poet's spiritual brother. Go 170 New Bond-street 
bineau'’s “Renaissance has been newly Fearman also circulated “A Letter in 
translated by Bernhard Jolles and is reply to the ridiculous threats of Mr. John 
! nted in an elegant edition with | Ballantyne bookseller for Scotland, 
‘ it hre ‘llustrations (Insel-Ver- | ##@inst the Publisher of the fourthcoming 
series of “Tales of My Landlord,’ contain- 
tuk a, ’ ‘ 
' ' ing ‘Pontefract Castle In this, trading 
Of new editions of the German Classics : 
: : , , on the secrecy which had enshrouded the 
there are very many. Foremost among | waverley series, he says: 
them for typography, binding, and mod- ; 
hes aT T Ver There is one straight-forward and manly 
erate price are those of the empe¢ . way of settling the question. Let the Au- 
lav of Leipzig, containing complete edi- thor come forward and claim his own, not 
, of Goethe. Schiller. Kleist and s Jedediah Cleisbotham, not as “the dream 
oils rot i . N , ’ « " ” 
: of a dream, and shadow of a shade not 
rein A. von ENbI under the wing of Mr. John Ballantyne, 
Bookseller for Scotland, who can only of- 
fer the brass of his assertions in lieu of 
urrent coin I shall then be enabled to 
Ee POR BIBLIOPHILES lecide whether the MS. I hold is or is not 
snaties . ‘a a by the same person; certainly I cannot, 
: ered a the hand till then, take upon me to pronounce. 
tat \ well-known 1 Again he says 
Wallad t which wa ; , 
h tl German I is publisher, disclaim all ideas of 
Haerl ) Surniea the wer” icting in the least degree dishonourably by 
' et I t Author, whoever he may be I have 
i | ipply no ins of judging what is his, or what is 
, - ot his composition. Were I sure that my 
, MS. were not his. and the publication con 
. trar to his wish. I would drop the title 
' who nd trust, as I well might, to the intrinsik 
, nnounced “a t of the Work. 
Land ! } had en th unnouncement of 
1dt te } f ti series ind with some of 
I r her friends, was somewhat con 
h ' it Ballantyr ind Constabl 
i Four ! ht th ti had r for th 
J ! Vi rley to reveal hin if 
f l rl uuthor who len 
ric} t bloc! 
! t tt) lish and 
will ‘ ! better than 
rsel ve could d 
l vould « bt know that 
i novelist was an impostor, but 
bli } t t 7 
v tl t i { ral 
| Vl | | ntain 4 
; ’ } ! 1s it) in 
| 1 Landlord \ cor 
7“ rall uly of G Ly! publishe. 
' ' n the ' odox thr vol 
onta 1 pr i b 
vw t publist H full of 
} bee pur for tl in 0 author 
, th a ind as that is not to be her 
j ] ! \ irl in the North 
| t no do that Pontefract 
: ‘ ] ' in " » ti annals of 
1 
' , : tter prophet than tr 
y 1 et t ervant ‘ . ; op 7 te ” 
. piratical publigher Pontefract Castle” is 
JOHN BALLANTY? 
| ' lier for Scotiand 1 jut cleverness; the unknown writer 
to rR #1. ft P Regent hes in a superficial wav some of Sco‘t's 
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style, but he has not the scholarship, ard 


still less has he the genius, of the Wizard 


of the North. There is much about Rosi- 
crucianism in the story, and the writer re 
gards John Toland and Charles I as con- 


The Roundheads 
as greedy, sanctimonious, setsual hypocrites, 


temporaries. are painted 
while the King’s men are the pink of per- 
The Puritan preacher Purefoy 
reading the ‘Pilgrim's Progress” 


fection. 


speaks of 


some haift-century before ft was written. 
Cromwell is depicted in thc most unlovely 
colors, and appears in the novel character 


of a captive in the hands of the Cavaliers. 
Hopkins, the witch-finder, is another figure, 
ind the r 
old witch Perhaps as a sainple 
of the 


quote part 


gallant Cavailer scues a poor 
from him. 
of the 
of the eviden« 
rubicund 


Hopkins asks if 


style pseudo-Scott we may 


Ebenezer, the 
a 


» of 
against 
he 


and COOK, 
witch, 


riding on a broomstick: 


portly Sup- 


posed saw her 


shes too deep to be 
I did na see her, but 
itched, and roobed, and 
night, for ail the worle 
cowitch; and there was 
and catter-wowling wi’ 
eat that used to follow 
sartainp, the Laccademon 


“Na, mun, modder, 
seen at her tricks. 
1 felt her: for I 
scroobed the houl 
if I lav upon a 
sooch wowling 
that domd black 
her. I’m moral 
snuffed me out.” 

“The Cacodemon you mean. 
this cat follows her? Have 
lately?” 

“Na, na—the baist’s up to someat, Ise tell 
thee. Never since Miies White watched 
her out of the black posten. Miaw, said 
the limb of Satan—and snuffs, ind snuffs, 
as if he wanted a tidbit of flesh.—Oh, it's 
you, Beelzebub! says he, is it? By ithe 
poors, Ise mark ye. So, out he whips his 
loong soord, and slices off one o’ t’ baist’s 
paws, as nice as ninepence.—All’s right, 
thought he; I shall know now, mun, by 
head mark. Wull, would ye credit it? he 
meets the baist ond’ next day, like, with 
all his paws as whool as mine, and it 
miowls him in the face, as who should sa’- 
it’s varry pratty, like, but it won't do 
Wull, this passed on—end in a day or two, 
wou'd ye credit it? ther» comes this old 
hag—this good woman, ! mean, and brings 
ve another woman to th’ Spittle, wi’ never 
a hond. So then, the murder was out.” 


as 
a 


Well and so, 
you seen it 


In this tale—told in what ought to be a 
Yorkshire dialect, but is mere misspelling 
folk-lorist legend that 
found in mythology 
nations. 
“Tales” did 
while the real cnes have been 
of still 
charm lovers 


WILLIAM 


recognize a 


the 


the will 


is to be popular 
various 
The 


ond edition 


ot 
a 


bogus not reach sec- 


re 
and retain 
the 


E 


rinted hundreds times, 


their pristine for of 


romance A. AXON. 


Correspondence 


THE COPYRIGHT LAW 
rue Eprror or THE NATION 
It 
who are authors to learn that provided 
fulfil all the of the 
American Copyright 
their books in 
to their 
they are thereby 
of 
has been simultane- 


Sir may interest those of your read- 


ers 
demands present 


they 


and wholly manu 
the United States 
copyright their 


from 


law 


facture in 
order protect in 


native land debarred 


importing a single their work from 
Britain, where 
ously made and published by a British firm. 
ruling by the United States 


have recently prohibited 


{ opy 


Great it 


Under a 


Treasury I been 


from receiving the usual gratis coples whic’ 
are presented to the author by his British 
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publisher. 
debarred from seeing the form in which his 
work has been issued by his British 
lisher. The given for this decision 
is that, according to the manifest meaning 
of the law, such prohibition shall be made 
against any 
that has been copyrighted in this country 


pub- 
reason 


copy, or copies, of any work 

This seems to me to be both unjust to the 
American the same 
illustration of a form of protection which is 
certainly not in the interest of the author, 
and which is doing no conceivable good to 


the printers, typesetters, and publishers, in 


author, and at time an 


whose interest the author's rights are pre 
sumably sacrificed. 


I should like to know what is to be said 
for such a prohibition as this by leading 
publishers, like Mr. George P. Brett or 
Mr. Charles Scribner, who are, of course, 
interested in the welfare of their authors in 
British markets. One would suppose that 
the payment of a duty would enable the au 
thor to bring in his gratis copies: but even 
this privilege is denied him In order to 
bring through the customs a book written 
by himself he must have wholly manufac- 
tured it in Great Britain, to the damage of 
the American printer, typesetter, and pub- 
lisher ind =sihe ust have sacrificed his 
rights sar i orn iti n in his own 
country 

Of cours i ~ i ough to break the 
law Mi get a ht of or own book in its 
British dress | inging it in in a variety 
i surreptitiou i gut y of us pre 
ie! » ot th law if we can 

Im the i oi icted as t author 
agent, but l i ise applies to 
either « Ws. 8. BooTtu 

I \ Dew 

CA ) \N STUDIES 
I ke i AT 

S . n the press 
regarding bet two inter- 
national ore ! rican-Scan 
dinavia : i in-Scandi- 
navial I I vo nstitutions 
are acting athy and exist for 
irtually the i ) ‘te closer 
intellectual la ! between Americans 
and the peop er rk, Norway, and 
Sweden 
The Societ like the Japan Society and 
similar bodies, onsists, as the name ii 
plies, of members, several hundreds—poten 
tially thousands—on both sides of the At 
lanti« it was established in 1908 with 
Nicholas Murray Butler president and Carl 
Lorentzen secretary Through the efforts of 
the Society, Scandinavian students came to 
America, and President Butler, Chancellor 
MacCracken, and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton 
lectured in the Universities of the North 
while several Scandinavian professors le: 
tured in America, among them Prof. Otto 
Jespersen, of Copenhagen. President Butler 
was succeeded by Niels Poulson, of Brook- 


president of the Society 
New York, under whose 


lyn. This year the 
is John D. Gade, of 
leadership the Society is bringing to Amer- 
ica an exhibit of 150 paintings from Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, to be shown first in 
New York on December 10 and thereafter 
in Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago, and Boston. 
The Foundation an independent insti- 
tution which grew out of a bequest of the 


is 


The Nation 


The American author is thus/late Niels Poulson, second president of the at present promulgated by the Internatio: 


Society, who made the Foundation residuary 


legatee of his estate, a total endowment of 
more than $500,000. It is a corporation con 
sisting of a _ self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees, empowered to receive and admin 
ister funds. The president of this board is 
Rev. Frederick Lynch, of New York, and the 
board includes professors of Columbia, Yak 
Harvard, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as well as prominent profes 
sional men and merchants with Scandina 
Vian interests in various parts of the coun 
try. This year, the chief undertaking of the 
Foundation is the giving of financial su 
port to the Scandinavian Art Exhibit In 
addition it has granted five scholarships to 
graduate students of Christiania, Co 
hagen, and Gothenburg studyi! the 
United States, and to graduat lent { 
the Universities of lowa and Chicago study 
ing the Norwegian languas t ! I 
versity of Christiania rt re ! 
also established a bi ( thi igi 
shortly to appear, to be « i the Ame 
can-Scandinavian Revie 
These are but beginning 
I entertained by the off I 
dation and the Society, i l I 
ind institutes Phe fa » a! 
l proble ur 1\ 
I great proble ift 
servat of Norther! 
~ id avia el eT 
Whil thi robl 
i il is tne t 
! 1 ra 
| rability 
lit f lower 
r own Englist ! 
f these Northern p 
turies of househol 
ind pain y 
S i an t 
| f +) ) ; 
\ ] 
I nl hi 
l thrif Hov il t 
= throug? 
} lat thr gl t f 
upe th bik 1 tl 
trad I l id oy 
ns to ! their int 
tribut it o th 
| ‘ 
\ I> 
A UNIVERSAL ALPHABI 
I Ept i I 
Sir: It is reported t t Sta 
Bureau of Education | ring ike 
in inquiry among linguist nd lucat 
in this country as to tl I i ind 
practicability of an internati i agr 
ment on a universal alpha ba used 
first in dictionaries and ilar anuals 
as a uniform system of licating pronun 
ciation. At some subsequent time, the pro 
posed alphabet might co into general 
use among the nations, and ight prove to 
be one more strand in the cable of inter 
national comity and peac« All will prob 
ably admit the desirability of such an al- 
phabet, and those will believe in its prac- 


ticability who are familiar with the rapid 


extension already attained by the alphabet 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 


René Bull's pictures for the Aral 


Nights ther 


nd 
a ! 


twenty 
in black 
day 


ar plates ir lor 
sketches 


the 


and whit 


ountless 


ot of latter Orient of 


nhardt \W 


to 
hool 
attended a 
at h 
burlesqued 


relative 
an ballet 
Mordkin 


this 


training of 
Russi 


that 


story 
vaudevill 
the Russia 


comedian 


in country whi new 
Th 
then 


steps signified 


dancing was 


few eccentrle explained 

that 
girl whose 
and he 


to see him and would have to change from 


made 
his 
that he 
Pittsburgh, 


a steps 


to audience those 


was a lover was sick 





in was going by train 








So difficult 


get used to the idea of 
man danec'ne seriously as an artist De- 
riptior together with photographs, will 
found of virtually all the dancers of 
ote whom New York ha seen these dozen 
irs 
Mr Gaskell Cranford” is out in holl 
la ir t i binding of navy-blue, re 
i d 1 design of red and gold. The 
half-dozen olored plates from the hand 
of H. M. Bi R. I re quaint and pretty 
(Lippincott $1.50 net.) 
Alfred Sutro has translated, and Edward 
J Detmold has tillustrated, Maeterlinck’s 
The Lif of the Bee” (Dodd, Mead: $4 
net) Th illustrations are mounted on 
inserts, and represent various activities 
of life both within and without the hive 
Espectally setrikin are the drawings of 
The Queen, Founding the City, The Duel 
of the Queens, and The Combs. More deli- 
ate in coloring are some of the sketches of 
flowers The whole makes a large and 
handsome volume, clearly printed, and not 
too heavy to hold 
To his previous exquisite work Edmund 
Dulac has added a set of illustrations for 
Poe's “The Belle and Other Poems” (Doran, 
$5 net) In conception, as in execution, 
these drawings are satisfying They have 
sught the wild vagueness of “Ulalume,” 
the grewsome tragedy of “The Conqueror 
Worn the terror of the “evil things, in 
robes of sorrow in “The Haunted Pal- 
ace,” and the gladness and the flendishness 
of The Bells.” Their richness of color- 
ing was to be expected from the former 
achievements of this artist Naturally, 
bright hues are rare in this latest collec- 
tion, but the sombreness along with the 
depth of color is in keeping with the themes 
of the poems ad 
Hugh Thomson has made a notable series 
of illustrat'ons for Goldsmith's “She 
Stoops to Conquer” (Doran; $5 net) At 
the beginning of each act is a pen-and-ink 
drawing representative of the situation as 
it ia discloeed by the raising of the cur- 
tain at that point, and there are other pen- 
and-ink draw'ngs within the scenes The 
bulk of the illustrations, however, are in 
color These are particularly interesting 
for the facial expressions which they de- 
pict, ranging all the way from mild sur- 
prise to shrewlah anger 
From Henry Frowde come half a dozen 
thumb-nall volumes of selections, bound in 
wallpaper pinks and greens Browning is 
here with the “Pied Piper,” “Ghent to Aix,’ 
“Theocritus “The Grammarian,” and “Th 
Siatue and the Buat Dante Gabriel and 
Christina Rossett! have a volume aple. 
The others are Robert Herrick, Ruskin, on 
the Mystery of Life and Ella Wheele 
Wileox 
Emerson's lecture essay on “Success” has 
bees lseued in a Riverside Press edition by 
Houghton Mifflin. It contains a brief in‘ 
troduction by Ferrite Greenalet The edi 
tion, notable for the quality of the paper 
and the character of the printing, ts Iim 
ited to 550 numbered coples, of which 600 
are to be sold at $2 each, net; the plates 
to be deatrovyed 
From Portland, Mé Mr. Mosher sends 
out his usual group of alluring reprints 


two slender volumes of pocket 
“Flight of the 
“In Praise of 


Among these 
site 
Princess” 


contain Stevenson's 


and Vernon Lee's 


vas 


‘The Nation 
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Old Gardens.” Of somewhat larger size are 
Macleod’s “Silence of Amor” and 
“Renaissance.” Mr. Mosher has 
an anthology of prose and verse 
to which he has given the title “Amphora”’ 
of Leigh Hunt's “Jar of 
subscribed himself as “the 
B belot.” The subscription 
s happy, as the of the collection 
be described the quintessential 
charm of the Bibelot books. Two other new 
copyright volumes are “Lyrical Poems,” 


Fiona 
Pater's 


also m 


ads 

‘reminiscent 

and 
the 


Honey"), 
Editor of 
flavor 
night as 


and 


’ 


by Lucy Lyttelton, and “Roses of Pw#estum,’ 
by Edward McCurdy The handsomest of 
Mr. Mosher’s books this year is a quarto 


volume entitled “Memories of President Lin- 
which contains a handsome reprint 
of Walt Whitmans poems the 
of Lincoln An photogra- 
portrait of the is prefixed, 
and the “Gettysburg Address” is placed on 
one of the front pages as a kind of motto. 


coln,” 
of 
death 


vure 


four on 
excellent 


President 


Marion Harland’s two volumes, “Some 
Colonial Homesteads” and “More Colonial 


been reissued by Put- 
single cover and entitled 
‘Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories” 
($3.50) Both text and illustrations render 
the publication in its present form a suit- 
able gift book 


Homesteads,” have 


nams within a 


DISRAELI. 


Life of Benjamin Disraeli. By Wil- 
liam Flavelle Monypenny. Vol. II, 
1837-1846. New York: The Macmillan 
$3 net. 


The 


Co. 


The delay in the appearance of this 
volume—it is two years since Vol. I 
was published—is said in the preface to 
be due to “reasons of cealth.” Unfor- 
tunately, the author’s death soon follow- 
ed, so that a new mischance has befall- 
en what seems to be the ill-starred offi- 
cial biography of Disraeli. 
ton, private secretary and biographer 
designate, died without doing anything 
more than amass materials; and now 
Mr. Monypenny has passed away, leav-| 
ing the work less than half done. Re- 
gret at this will .be the deeper for the 
proof of his quality that he had given. 
Besides sufficient literary skill, he had 
the good judgment and complete honesty 
which made him just the biographer one 
would desire to have the handling of 
the Disraeli papers. While the present} 
volume is not steadily maintained at the | 
high level reached by the first, it car- 
rics on the narrative in a way to sus- 
tain its interest, and witnesses through- 
Mr. Monypenny'’s industry and 
integrity. 

ended leaving Disraeli 
threshold of Parliament, and in these 
pages we see him proceeding to the 
slow conquest of the House of Commons. 
The familiar story of his “maiden)| 
speech"—the future great orator mak- 
ing a mess of his first attempt, and sit-| 
ting down in mortification with “tle 
time will come when you will hear me” | 

is set straight. Disraeli had no lack) 
of aplomb. He would have made a good | 
speech if thee House had let him. But) 


out to 
literary 


Vol. I 


on the 


Lord Row-} 


his dandified manners, his reputation as 
an adventurer, and the literary taint 
upon tim had created a violent preju- 
dice against him among the members, 
and they howled him down. “The 
scamps of Radicals,” wrote Lord Lynd- 
hurst to Disraeli, “were determined that 
you should not speak. I am sure you 
have the courage to have at them 
again.” He had; and it was not long 
before his jaunty wit, his irreverent epi- 
gram, and his stinging sarcasm won him 
both a ready tearing and a heightening 
admiration. By a year from his “fail- 
ure,” Disraeli was writing to his sister 
of a successful speech in the House. 
“All the squires came up to shake hands 
with me. They were so grateful, and 
well they might be, for certainly they 
had nothing to say for themselves.”” So 
soon are we put on the track of one 
great reason for Disraeli’s rise to the 
leadership of the Tory party. He could 
speak for inarticulate followers. 

In this volume Mr. Monypenny had 
to grapple with two problems closely 
affecting the estimate of Disraeli’s char- 
acter. One has to do with his marriage. 
The other concerns his rather abject ap- 
plication to Peel for office, with his sub- 
sequent audacious denial that he had 
ever made it. Disraeli’s marriage to 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, the widow of his 
former colleague from Maidstone, a lady 
considerably older than himself—but 
with a fortune of $20,000 a year, while 
he was almost hopelessly in debt—has 
often been characterized as purely mer- 
cenary. It was only partly so. “Dizzy 
married me for my money,” his wife 
used to say jestingly; “but if he had 
to do it again he would do it for love.” 
There was a shade of truth in both as- 
sertions. Disraeli was not wholly biind 


‘to pecuniary considerations in the match. 


After his suit was accepted there was a 
quarrel. The letters that passed are 
given. Mrs. Lewis reproached him for 
thinking only of her house and social 
station and fortune. He retorted that 
this was not true, and that if he had 
really been a fortune-hunter, he should 
have flown at much higher game. A 
reconciliation soon came, and a life of 
almost idea! married happiness follow- 
ed. She was just the wife for him—as 


ihe testified again and again—and no 


husband could have been more devoted 
and lover-like than he. All things con- 
sidered, we must agree with Mr. Mony- 
penny that “the judgment of the world” 
respecting Disraeli’s marriage is “in 
need of revision.” The material for it 
is here supplied in letters and other evi- 
dence. 

When Sir Robert Peel formed his 
Ministry in 1841, Disraeli wrote him a 
letter begging for “recognition”—tl! at is, 
for office. Mrs. Disraeli wrote to the 
Prime Minister at the same time, with- 
out her husband’s knowledge, she stat- 
ed. Peel could find no place for him. 
There is a story that he would. have 
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given him something had not Stanley ' It is a question touching the psychology | 


threatened to leave the Cabinet if “that 
scoundrel” were taken in. Be this as it 
may, Peel refused Disraeli. On this 
ground, or for more public reasons, Dis- 
raeli began his famous series of attacks 
upon Peel. When the latter was most 
virulently assailed by the gibes and 
fouts of the other in 1846, he remarked 
that Disraeli’s opinion of him could not 
have been so low in 1841, when Disraeli 
applied for office. Disraeli flatly as- 
serted that he had never done so. But 
there was his explicit letter! It was af- 
terwards found among the Peel papers, 
and was first published fifty years later. 
What have the apologists of Disraeli to 
say? There have been many weak at- 
tempts to explain away the sheer con- 
tradiction. Wilfrid Meynell, in his Life 
of Disraeli, intimates that Peel’s charge 
came so suddenly that Disraeli “show- 
ed an ambling unpreparedness.” Other 
shifts have been tried. But none of 
them would do for so honest a biogra- 
pher as Mr. Monypenny. He examines all 
the evidence, and then records the ver- 
dict: “Having asked Peel for office in 
1841, Disraeli in 1846, not to press the 
other occasion [there was another], pub- 
licly denied that he had done so; and 
he must pay the full penalty.” 

The old puzzle why Peel did not pro- 
duce the letter and crush Disraeli on 
the spot, is not discussed in this volume. 
Perhaps it cannot be solved now. One 
knows the story of Peel being found late 
the night of the encounter looking for 
the letter and not being able to find 
it. But the Duke of Newcastle person- 
ally told Goldwin Smith that, “calling 
at Peel’s house on his way to the House 
of Commons, he had been shown by 
Peel, who took it from his bag, a letter 
from Disraeli asking place.” Thus there 
was at least a basis for the theory of 
Peel's “magnanimity,” 
giving out a personal letter. 


was resented by Augustine Birrell on 
the ground that it prevented Peel’s mag- 
nanimity from being “complete and 
eternal.” “Disraeli never pretended to 
be a man of nicety,” adds Mr. Birrell. 
“He ate his peck of dirt.” Peel may 
have thought to despise his railing, as 


or scruple about | 
Its publi- | 
cation by Mr. Parker in his Life of Peel | 


Pericles scorned to notice the low fel-| 


lows who insulted him. Another source 


of inward satisfaction is hinted at by) 
Lord Rosebery when he writes that Peel | 


had “the solace which might be deriv- | 


ed, under the philippics of an alienated 
supporter, from the possession of the 
orator’s application for office.” 

But Disraeli himself recorded in 1836 
an instance of Peel’s staying his hand 
when he might have smitten an opponent 
‘o the ground. It was Hume of whom 
Peel said, according to Disraeli, “! 
might have risen and crushed him, the 
impudent dog.” Disraeli wondered: 
“Why did he not?” Why did not Peel 


| 


of public men that Mr. Monypenny did 
not seek to answer. 

The ten years of English political his- 
tory covered by the volume were stir- 
ring. It was the period when the agi- 
tation against the Corn Laws reached 
its climax in success. Public debate was 
keen and party spirit ran high. It was 
a time when such an audacious genius 
as Disraeli might easily make a name 
for himself. He has somewhere record- 
ed the saying that a public man who is 
also a man of letters has a two-edged 
weapon. This volume shows him wield. 
ing his. He spoke and he wrote. His 
speeches in the House and on the hust- 
ings won him a fame that was extended 
and rendered more piquant by “‘Conings- 
by” and “Sybil.” These political novels 
are analyzed and cited by Mr. 
penny at disproportionate and needless 
length. This is one of tle longueurs in 
the volume. Disraeli did, indeed, put 
his political ideas, as well as his por- 
traits from life and his satirical flings, 
into these writings; but they were the 
same ideas which he embodied in many 
a speech. They depended in part upon 
a reading of English history in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries which 
Mr. Monypenny admijts to have been 
forced or fanciful. But he himself gets 
into Historical difficulties when he 
seeks to make it out that Disraeli's 
attitude towards the Corn Laws and to- 
wards protection in general was some- 
how prescient of the modern protection- 
ist revival in England. He implies blame 
in Disraeli for taking a wrong view of 
Charles I in order to explain “Young 
England.” But he himself perversely 
reads present conditions back into the 
state of mind of protectionists sixty 
years ago. We cannot go into this, but 
Mr. Monypenny’s effort to re-write eco- 
nomic history from the standpoint of the 
latter-day British “tariff reformer” 
tedious and wholly inconclusive. 

The chief interest lies in the unfold- 
ing of Disraeli’s talent for public life. 
At forty he does not perhaps make so 
vivid an impression of sheer genius as 
at twenty-five, but the proof of his enor- 
mous cleverness muitiplies. He never 
lost consciousness of it. In these years 
oi heightening recognition he was as 
vain as a boy of every mark of approv- 
al or scrap of flattery given him. He 
was continually writing them down for 
Lis wife or sister. At the close of one 


Mony- 


is 


| self-satisfied letter he wrote, “Burn this 


, note. 


egotistical trash”; but if it had been 
burned, twenty others as stuffed with 
vanity would have remained. It is hard 
to recall any other man of first-class 
ability who so steadily wrote of himself 
vith such extreme complacency. “I 
made an admirable speech,” “They tell 


me that nothing finer was ever heard) 


House’—such is tle recurring 
But Disraeli’s vanity was buoyed 


in the 


rise and crush Disraeli, tem years later? up by great courage, perfect coolness 


/ 








OG: 


under fire, and an audacity that never 


failed him. His crest contained the 
motto, Forti nihil difficile: which his 
enemies early translated, “The impu 


der... of some men sticks at nothing 
Disraeli’s did not. From his first years 
in Parliament he acted upon the theory 
which he thought he had worked out in 
the case of Croker, that “men of a cer 
tain age like the young ones who lick 
them.” He broke lances with Palmers- 
ton. He tilted at Graham and Stanley 
Finally, he determined to “strike at the 
highest,”” and entered upon 
of speeches against Peel. Some of these 
were highly effective in themselves; but 
the laughter and roars of applause 
which they evoked in the House were 
partly factitious, and evinced the deep- 
ening hatred of Peel on the part of his 
own party followers, as they saw him 
swinging to free trade. 
could level such barbed taunts at Lim as 
Disraeli, and so nobody else got such 
cheers from them. But Mr. Monypenny 
somewhat exaggerates the part which 
Disraeli took in the fall of Peel. It 
would not be accurate to say that Dis- 
raeli “overthrew” Peel. His wit and in- 
vective doubtless accelerated the Prime 
Minister's defeat, but that was mainly 
caused by the bold attacks of Lord 
George Bentinck, marshalling the great 
Tory families. Disraeli was unable to 
take Peel's place. He did not become 
recognized Tory leader till 1849, three 
years after this volume closes. In real- 
ity, his rise was not so rapid as his un- 
doubted powers would have seemed to 
warrant. The reason 
by Mr. Monypenny. Disraeli was 
trusted. He would have gone higher 
more quickly if his character nad stood 
higher. Mr. Monypenny again reminds 
us that it is always dangerous to take 
any statement of Disraeli's literally. It 
is shown that he lied unblushingly to 
tis constituents about his debts, which 
for years mountainous and har- 
assing. The fact was known, and hin- 
dered his advancement. For a long time 
the air of being an adventurer clung to 
him. So he had, with all his showy 
talents and solid parts, to fight his way 
He was frantically applauded 
long before he was confidently follo ved. 
In general, Mr. Monypenny shows 
more zeal in defending Disraell’s brains 
than Disraeli’s morals. But his frank- 
ness and his literary conscience would 
permit him praise highly Dis 
raeli’s style at this period of his life. It 
not bettered by Parliamentary 
speaking. And in the novels there 
“less simplicity” and “more affectation.” 
“It is one of the many contradictions in 
Disraeli's mind and character that, in 
of his strong grasp of fact, his 
of the ridiculous, and his in 
never could quite 


his series 


Nobody else 


is not concealed 
not 


were 


slowly. 


not to 
“as 


is 


spite 
keen sense 
tolerance of cant, te 
distinguish between the genuine and 
the counterfeit either in language or 
sentiment.” This is a hard saying. Even 
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the author whole-hearted in 


when is 
reader to see the 
For ex- 


terms 


praise, leaves the 


evidence of something lacking, 
ample, he speaks in the highest 
of Disraeli’s extraordinary grasp of for- 
this of his 
developments. Yet 
sneer, in a confi- 


at “Lord Aber- 


eign affairs at time, and 


anticipating future 
he 


dential 


Disraeli's 


1842, 


re ords 
paper ol 


hallucinations of Ger- 


deen'’s mystical 

man nationality.” Evidently, foreign pol- 
iti had not in Disraeli attained the 
rank of a science able to predict! 

The reviewer cannot lay down Mr. 
Monypenny’s book without again ex- 
pre ing regret that so competent a 
biographer was not permitted to trace 
ic us the rest of Disraeli’s career 

CURRENT FICTION 
TI Ree! By Edith Wharton. New 
\ | lL). Appleton & Co 

nt book on “Play-Making,” 
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i | b Vii Wharton, the way 
fr deatl It not surprising that even 
t) ervices of an expert playwright 
failed to make a successful play out of 

h material Mrs. Wharton does not 
hesitate to make use of expedients 
which the stage is laughed at for tol 

erating Lily's over-dose of chloral is 
one; an habitual employment of the 
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| Miss Bart makes one visit to the rooms 
of.Lawrence Selden, and is once lured 
to the house of Gus Trenor. Both times 
her departure is seen by acquaintances 
who happen to be passing the premises 
at the particular moment. The action 
of “The seef” turns largely on a series 


of similar, carefully arranged contre- 
temps. 
But “The Reef,” even more clearly 


than “The House of Mirth,” is built 


upon a theme impossible of dra- 
matic solution; and in this instance 
the novelist neither attempts a solu-| 
tion nor cuts the knot. The theme, 
stated baldly, is this: A still young 
man, on his way to belated tryst with 


the only woman he has ever wished to 
marry, gets a telegram that the meeting 
must be put off. No explanation is giv- 
en, and he is about to turn back when 
him with a 
pretty girl who seems to need his help. 
Both are alone and adrift, and the up- 
shot is a ten days’ amour in Paris. They 


chance throws in contact 


part amicably Some months later the 
original tryst is fulfilled, and the man 
finds installed in his true love's house, 


and about to marry her stepson, the girl 
This is intolera- 
feeble at- 
the girl, but with- 
to break her 


Paris affair. 
make s 
get 


It 


ol rhe 
he 


tempts 


number of 
rid of 
is left for 
the 


ble a 


to 


out avail her 


engagement with stepson, because 


she loves the man, and clings to the 

emo of their brief relation—wants 
o “keep him all to herself So she 
aisappears but not before the older 

oman has learned the whole truth. 
Chen follow a series of scenes in which 
the man and the woman torture each 
other with extraordinary ingenuity. The 
oman is very modern—tense, quiver- 
ing. always self-conscious, often hysteri- 
al. She decides to part with the man 

and on the eve of parting gives her- 
elf to him so that she may for once 
be to him all” that the hated girl had 
been They do not part at the moment, 
there are a few more chapters of emo- 
tional backing and filling, and we leave 
them at that exercise—well content to 
leave them It is clearly impossible 


that they should ever be happy together 


or apart. The only figure which finds 
vay, in a sense, out of the blind 
alley, is that of the girl—a figure at least 
braver and less forlorn than the rest. 
Stripped of the verbal felicities and sub- 
tleties, of the air of grave absorption 
in the human scene, of the elegances 
of social setting, which are Mrs. Whar- 


ton’s familiar assets, the story is a pal- 


try one, or nearly that 


Bubbles of the Foam. By F. W. Bain, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
When, in 1899, Mr. Bain published his 


‘Digit of the Moon,” he stated in his 


preface that it was the sixteenth part ei 


a Sanskrit work entitled “The Churn- 


| lar portion being, according to Indian 
ideas, the eighth of these sixteen digits. 
The present book constitutes the tenth 
volume of the series, though the word 
|priti in its Sanskrit title is the special 
designation of the thirteenth digit; and 
| we may accordingly expect, in all proba- 
| bility, six more volumes before “The 
|Churning of the Ocean of Time” shall 
be complete. We search in vain for this 
| work in catalogues of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts or in histories of literature; and 
|the poets Amara and Sulochana, from 
whom Mr. Bain quotes in “Bubbles,” are 
equally elusive. 

Judged simply as a story, this is one 
of the best of the series. Beginning 
with an episode confessedly similar to 
the opening of the Sanskrit romance of 
“The Adventures of Harsha,” it tells 
how the goddess Sarasvati was cursed 
by the god of love, Kama, to assume 
mortal form for smiling at a discord in 
his singing. Whereupon Kiama was con- 
demned to similar punishment by Brah- 
ma, his curse being determined by the 
quality and period of that of the god- 
Kama was, accordingly, born as 
Atirupa, the son of Jaya; and Saras- 
vati as Alipriya or Aranydani, the dauch- 
ter King Bimba, whom Jaya 
throned and drove into a lonely forest. 
Atirupa grew up a spoiled young mon- 
arch of matchless beauty and unbridled 
desires, who when told of Aranyani has 
tens to the forest, fascinates the maiden, 
and carries her off to his palace. Later 
forest broken-heart 
make Babhru 
has loved put 
Babhru then seeks out 
the 
mistreat 


dess. 


of de- 


she returns to the 
ed, 
woodman, 
end to her life. 
Atirupa and kills him with 
knife that has destroyed the 
ed heroine. The soul of the prince and 
that of Chamu, vita, or sycophant, 
enter other bodies, and Babhru becomes 
a camel, the sight of in 
the desert leads Civa to teil the tale to 
his spouse Parvati. 

Such is the framework for of 
the most admirable character-drawing 
that Mr. Bain’s work 
ed. The portrayal of the gradual yield- 
ing of Aranyani, a maiden wise in an- 
cient lore but innocent of knowledge of 


and contrives to a 


who her, an 


Same 


his 


whose bones 


some 


has yet reveal- 


the wiles of a gross libertine, is full of 
pathos. Unfortunately, the record is 
not confined to one country or to one 


time. Atirupa is drawn with a less sym- 
pathetic hand, though his patient schem- 
his victory is not with- 
in 


ing to obtain 


out skill. The real hero, at least 
character, is Babhru, whose love for 
‘ranyini, whether as simple forest 


maid or as the cast-off plaything of a 
king, is a thing of exquisite beauty. 
Yet, despite the beauty of the whole, 
there is much in the volume that seems 
‘non-Indian; in fect, distinctly Occiden- 
| tal. The phraseology lacks in great part 
the subtle Sanskrit flavor that marks 
the earlier volumes of the series, though 


‘long arm of coincidence” is another.|ing of the Ocean of Time,” this particu-| genuine bits of Indian simile are fre 
¢ 
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quent. But the most serious criticism | THREE BOOKS ON JAPAN. 
centres in Babhru. To the Occidental | | 

he is very. attractive, but—he is a Phe Creed of Half Japan. Historical 
woodman; and unless the “Churning of Sketches of Japanese Buddhism By 
the Ocean of Time” is tinged with — Lloyd, pod New York: E 
Buddhism, though it is uncompromis- P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net 

ingly orthodox and Caivite in tone, such The Japanese Nation, Its Land, Its Peo 
a drawing is almost impossible for a| P/e, and Its Life. By Inazo Nitobé, 
low-caste character. The love of Babhru| Ph.D., LL.D. With a map. New York: 
is almost too noble to be Indian, with; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


whom love is very likely to be of the 
earth earthy, particularly in the case of 
the sterner sex. 


My Dog and I. By Gerald Sidney. With 
numerous illustrations by the author. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

On the higher levels of humor the 
modern Englishman (in the face of ta- 
ble) is quite worthy to associate with 
us. But we seem to be conversant with 
intermediate levels of which English- 
men are hardly aware. We do not nec- 
essarily pass direct from a subtle smile 
to a guffaw. We find a considerable 
range of amusing performance between 
Rip Van Winkle and the Rogers broth- 
ers—between the pleasantry of Mr. How- 
ells and the pleasantries of Messrs. Mutt 
and Jeff. Outside of the “homes of bur- 


lesque” and the pages of the comic sup- 


plement, we are distinctly on guard 
against mere facetiousness. It is safe 


to say that the publishers of the pres- 
ent book not dream of publish- 
ing a book of similar character by an 


would 


American author. It was a generation 
ago that “Helen’s Babies” took us by 
storm. 

“Helen's Babies,” after all, had a hu- 
man element. The naughty children 


were not mere monsters of infantile de- 


pravity; they represented babyhood in 
a phase of comic effervescence. Mr. 
Sidney's dog is not a dog, but a silly 


contrivance 
nipulated as to fall into everything and 
knock over everybody on a specially pre- 
In short, he is the dog of 


of springs and fur, so ma- 


pared stage. 


the comic supplement, elevated to the 
post of hero in a narration of some 
length. The deeply humorous nature of 
the incidents which make up that nar- 
rative may be gathered from the open- 
ing episode: Old gentleman shut in port- 
able Turkish bath with dog. Dog turns 
up wick of kerosene stove which gener- 
ates stean Old gentleman coated with 
lampblack, which daughter tries to re- 
move with lavender water, but uses 
copal varnish by mistake. Practical 
joker, posing as physician, sends old 
gentleman to hospital, registering him 
as a colored missionary. And so on: 


a jeu d'esprit which may be recommend 
ed to the taste ten-year-old whose 


find itself 


of the 


sense of humor does not suf 


ficiently developed to appre ciate the rel 
ative subtleties and delicacies of “Peck’s 
Bad Boy.’ 





An In- 
side View of Japan's Policies and Pur- 
By Kiyoshi K. Kawakami 
York: F. H. Revell Co. 


American-Japanese Relations: 
poses. 
New $2 net 
These three volumes add appreciably 
to our understanding of Japan and sug 
gest visibly by their issue in the 
year the increasing attention paid 
serious readers to the deeper currents 
of thought affecting the renovation of 
the Empire. The first on the list before 
us is the work of a man who admirably 


same 


by 


represented the highest type of the 
scholarly missionary to be found hers 
and there in all the “fields” outside of 
Christendom. A graduate and some- 


time dean of Peterhouse, Cambridge, he 
taught both Canada 
mission and Government end 
ing his brilliant career in the prime of 
life before this volume appeared from 
the press. The scope of this his most 
mature and carefully considered publi 
cation much than title 
indicates. It is a study of the sources 
and development of that of Bud 
dhism the 
continent of Asia to Japan, and as such 


in and Japan in 


colleges, 


is broader its 


form 


which found its way across 


it takes its place as a contribution of the 
first importance to our knowledge of the 


Mahayana, the later and amplified 
Buddhism which spread over northern 
and eastern Asia. The limitation which 
renders this work a _ special treatise 
rather than an exposition of the whole 
subject lies in the fact that the au 
thor’s sources are entirely Japanese 
These comprise, indeed, translations 
from Sanskrit and Chinese writings, but 
much will have to be learned from orig 
inal works in these and other Asiati 
languages before the growth of the do 
trine is adequately revealed I sub 
ject is profoundly involved in the hi 
tory of long periods of medi#val Asiat 
histery about which the orid as 
knows next to nothing 

Professor Lloyd's chief cor ition to 
the history of Buddhist oO { n his 
support of the theory that t Mahayana 
was largely mixed with Cl! ian doe 
trines, and that its two ea ap 5 
Asvagosha and Nagarjur ified 
Sakyamuni ith Christ P aps he 
presses his contention to extremes when 
he finds two disciples of St. Thomas in 
the priests from India encountered by 
the commissioners from the C! ese Em 
peror Ming-ti dispatched to look for a 
fulfilment of his dream; but his argu 
ments supporting the conjecture are 
worth considering. The later spread of 
Manichwanism and Nestorian Chris 
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Aas 


tianity towards tl East renders the 


e 
i 


supposition historically and 


possible, 


some modern Japanese students are dis 


posed to entertain it; but the careful 


scholar will await further evidence 
The half of this 


marizes briefly and lucidly 


second volume sum 
the changes 


in institutional Buddhism after reaching 


Japan. Buddhism there played a great 
role, but it earned its bad reputation for 
hypocrisy and avarice when the fight- 
ing men of the country turned in dis- 
gust from their ghostly advisers and 
made what shift they could to direct 
their lives without the support of any 
revealed religion whatever No book 


that has yet been written explains as 
clearly as this the underlying causes of 
that lack of faith and of spiritual ideals 
which has rendered a sensitive and deep 
ly emotional people generally insensibl 
to the natural longings of the soul 

Yet, 
which appeals 
the individual, 


ter, perhaps, than others to the bushido 


though wanting in a _ religion 


to the mystical needs of 
the nation responds bet 


which is the soul of a whole people. By 
a felicitous coincidence, the inventor of 
a concrete expression for that unified 


book 
Nitobé's “Jap 


impulse is the author of the next 
triad. 


anese Nation” 


in our Professor 


is made up of twelve le« 
during the last college 
year as exchange professor in this coun 


It if the sus 


tures delivered 


would be unfortunate 


that 


try. 


picion occasional addresses must 


imply conventional commonplaces should 


keep any one from reading this volume 


These chapters epitomize the mature 
opinions of a highly trained teacher 
ipon the characteristics, problems, and 
condition of his nation as a whol 
While there can be nothing final in the 
verdict pronounced by even the most 
acute thinker upon a race of which he 
is a member, his judgment has great 
value as an interpretation of his own 
people to the outside orld in tf 
hich are readily nder od | 
lience It is wha ( I kre 
foreign culture told ) 
irm and pre ion of di it 
rly | alled tol I 
0 S } t} i I 
tl author's ind f{ 
[eu ae tt i 
r ! I | 
1 den d 
r t 1 
igt 
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we 
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*. 


should 
martyrdom would be hailed in hero- 
r than in faith, and death court- 
exit from this life ra- 
to the 


The Japanese conception of religion is clear 


zealots; but persecutions 


rathe 


i as an honorable 


than as an entrance next 


ots but generally vague. It begins in 


ct, gains volume in sentiment, and 
Ws in strength by emotion 
it would be unfair to apply this to 


Japan in her earlier historical develop- 
one time made 
Her 
to-day imply conviction, with- 
out which there is no true religious life. 
but no better clue to the riddle of her 
modern attitude has ever been couched 
intelligible to the Western 


nt, for Buddhism at 


er really religious. “sentiment” 


does not 


in language 
vorld 
Professor Nitobé his regret 
that he did not confine the fleld of his 
lectures to the relations between Japan 
and the United States, but he consoles 
himself with the reflection that a coun- 
nan had accomplished this task ere 
his Mr. Kawa- 
kami's “American-Japanese Relations,” 
book to which he refers, if less flat 
American readers than 
carefully reasoned argu 
the Japanese conten 


records 


‘Tr 


course was concluded. 


ttit 


tering to his 
Nitobé’s, 


supporting 


is a 


ent 


tion in regard to Manchuria, Korea, and 
the immigration question. The volume 
is in line with several that have been 
written the past four years on interna 
onal political questions in the Far 
East None of them has yet passed 
from the arena of politics to that of his 
tory, and while they admit of differ- 
nees in opinion, a plea for the Jap- 
ese position is eminently opportune 
The attitude of Japan in upholding her 
treaty rights to use the South Manchu 
in railways and to forvid the build 
of competing roads is fairly upheld 
author's premise that Manchuria 

to Japan as a reward of victory, 

ind that Japan is entitled to recoup 
elf for the cost of a great war by 

in ll the privileges of her posi 

n ther tl basis of an argument 
hich all the rest flows logically 

{ t wi ind he not only combats, but 
ontempt upon Secretary Knox's 

al to neutralize the Manchurian 
Perhaps the plan was politi 
practicable; it was certainly 

p ed in an uneonventional way 
hich unhapptly invited discomfiture; 
but it offered safeguards for the open 
door and for preserving peace in the 
province that another generation may 
regret were not accepted, The justifica 
tion for Japanese action in Korea is 
cogently urged. Mr. Kawakami is more 


temperate in upholding the policy of his 


country here than are some of her Amer 
ican admirers, and on this account his 
reasons for annexation appear to be 
more convincing. As to his relation of 


the treatment of Japanese in America, 
his intimate familiarity with the story 


from his residence in Califor- 


derived 


‘The Nation 
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' nia, and the excellent taste with which 


it is told, make of this portion of his 


! 


book a contribution of interest and val-| 


ue to the literature on the subject. 


By Bliss Perry. 
$1.25 


American Mind. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The 
Boston: 
net. 


These lectures, originally delivered 
before the Lowell Institute and else- 
where, are in the pleasant and often 
suggestive vein which is characteristic 
of this writer. Mr. Perry is not a ro- 
bust critic. He is insinuating, sympa- 
thetic, eager to find objects for admira- 
and to communicate his enthusi- 
asm. This is a praiseworthy and nec- 
essary type of commentator. But Mr. 
Perry's enthusiasm is not always un- 
der control. He has a way of prepar- 
ing solid foundations for a critical struc- 
ture—and then building a castle in the 
air. And he sometimes succumbs to the 
temptation of the special pleader. 

These papers, for example, are writ- 
ten from the conviction that a distinc- 
tive American “mind,” or point of view, 


tion 


of it. But when he implies that the 
seventeenth-century colonial American 
literature differed radically in the qual- 
ity of its Americanism from the twen- 


| tieth century colonial American, we are 


not able to follow him. “Canadian lit- 
erature,” he says, “has remained to this 
hour a ‘colonial’ literature, or, if one 
prefers the phrase, a literature of 
‘Greater Britain.’” So, for anything 


| that Mr. Perry has to adduce to the con- 


trary, was the literature of the British 
colonies in the America of the seven- 
teenth and at least half of the eigh- 


| teenth centuries. 


exists, and has existed from the earliest | 


colonial times. “Certain epochs of our 
history,” he says, “have been peculiarly 
‘American,’ and have furnished the most 
ideal expression of national tenden- 
cies.” He proceeds to select three such 
“the first vigorous epoch of 
New England Puritanism, say, from 
1630 to 1676; then, the epoch of the 
great Virginians, say, from 1766 to 1789; 
and finally the epoch of distinctly na- 
feeling, in which New England 
West were leaders, between 
1830 and 1865. Each of them has re- 
vealed, in noble fashion, the political, 
ethical, and emotional traits of our peo- 
ple; and although the first two of the 
three periods concerned themselves but 
little with literary expression of the 
deep-lying characteristics of our stock, 


periods: 


tional 
and the 


the expression is not lacking.” 

Thomas Hooker’s sermon on the 
“Foundation of Political Authority” and 
John Winthrop’s grave advice on the 
“Nature of Liberty” are the two exam- 
ples of the literary expression of the 
first period adduced Ly Mr. Perry. They 
wrote, he “before our formal na- 
tional existence began,” but in feeling 
and essential character, when compared 
to Jefferson and Lincoln, representa- 
tives of the later periods, they “are not 
so unlike as one might think.” The 
works cited “are political in their tm- 
mediate purpose, but, like the speeches 
of Edmund Burke, they are no less lit- 
erature because they are concerned with 
the common needs and the common des- 
tiny.” In short, Hooker and Winthrop 
and not a few of their contemporaries 
produced literature, and produced it as 
Americans, not merely as provincial 
Englishmen. 


says, 


The instance may serve to suggest 
Mr. Perry’s limitations. Throughout 
these lectures he is graceful and genial, 
and often ingenious. He opens various 
doors of hopeful speculation as to the 
present and future of American life and 
letters. But his instinct is that of the 
familiar essayist rather than of the 
critic. 





The Inn of Tranquillity. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.30 net. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s new miscellany con- 
sists of reprints from periodicals in two 


\divisions headed, respectively, “Concern- 


ing Life” and “Concerning Letters.” Of 
the eighteen papers in the first division, 
six characteristically are sketches of 
poverty, among which two narratives, 
“Quality” and “Panel I of the Grand 
Jury,” achieve a directness and poig- 
nancy like Mr. Kipling’s. Eight papers 
may be roughly labelled “eclogues,” 
sketches of land and water, rural pur- 
suits and meditations, in most of which 
the matter, after crystallizing into num- 
berless perfectly defined shapes, ends in 
a state of total liquefaction, the solvent 
being either literal twilight or mist or 
some far-reaching mystic generalization. 
Of the four remaining papers, the best, 
“Memories,” is a very clever but labored 
memoir of a spaniel, somewhat injured 
like other parts of the volume by the 
author’s determination to wring the last 
drop of significance from a half-willing 
subject. 

In the eight papers, “Concerning Let- 
ters,’ Mr. Galsworthy pleads with elo- 
quence and insight for freedom, for self- 
expression, for self-discipline, for the 
“detachment” which leaves the moral to 
the fact itself or to the public, for the 
rights of the unpalatable truth. In 
“Some Platitudes Concerning Drama” it 
is suggested that our renascent drama 
will flow in two distinct channels, the 
“broad and clear-cut channel of natural- 


‘ism” and a poetic-prose drama disclos- 


ing “the elemental soul of man and the 
forces of Nature.” In “Vague Thoughts 
on Art” the author finds the touchstone 
of art in the impersonality of the in- 
duced emotion, and identifies the power 


As for the term literature, Mr. Perry | that evokes this feeling, not with beau- 
is sufficiently explicit in his broad use (ty, but with rhythm or vitality. He dis- 
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tinguishes realism and romanticism by 
their ultimate aims, the first seeking 
primarily enlightenment, the second pri- 
marily delight—a view unfortunate, per- 
haps, in removing the ground of distinc- 
tion from the concreteness of works to 
the shadowland of motive. 

Mr. Galsworthy is averse to the mech- 
anism of logic, and he softens its angu- 
larities in these papers by casting his 
argument into more flexible and sym- 
pathetic forms, sometimes painful but 
penetrating symbolism, as in “A Novel- 
ist’s Allegory,” sometimes Fieldingesque 
irony,as in the excellent mock defence 
of the “Censorship,” more often medi- 
tations or reveries, dashed here and 
there with landscape: in the shelter of 
these devices he glides into his subject 
with the litheness characteristic of his 
mind. The results are not unhappy, 
‘hough vague thinking certainly occurs. 

The reader closes the book with a feel- 
ing that hardly more than two other 
living authors could crowd into a hand- 
ful of miscellanies an equal wealth of 
thought and of original and felicitous 
language; yet his enjoyment is not quite 
unqualified. Two points of doubt sug- 
gest themselves. In the sketches of 
poverty, the misery is dilated, not per- 
haps beyond the facts, but beyond that 
view of the facts which incites to cour- 
ageous endeavor. The spectator in these 
vignettes (he is omnipresent, by the 
way) is always pensive, always passive, 
prone to lose himself in what might not 
unfairly be called an intoxication of 
pity. The result proves how readily 
misery, like alcohol, may figure succes- 
sively as stimulus, irritant, and seda- 
tive. The basis of effective sympathy, 
as of effective selfishness, is hope. Fur- 
thermore, the style is not impeccable. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s almost unlimited com- 
mand of original and beautiful phrases 
has not protected his English against 
trivial originalities and pinchbeck or- 
nament. Finding the word “individual 
ity” banal, he resorts to the meretricious 
“flower of author’; his nights are 
“sweetly hot,” and his “warmth” is 
“golden” and “silky” in the same breath 
Poverty might excuse these lapses in 
another; in Mr. Galsworthy they are as 
vexatious as a false diamond on the 
shirt-front of a proprietor in Golconda. 





Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography. 
By Walter Leaf. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 3.50 net. 


When Dr. Leaf finished his second edi- 
tion of the “Iliad” he made his first 
visit to Troy and was struck by the 
prosaic appearance of the landscape. The 
low and marshy banks of its mean 
rivers and the long, flat top of Ida could 
not appeal to a poet familiar with 
Taygetus, Parnassus, Tempe, and 


Olympus in Europe, or with Adramyt- 
tium, Smyrna, Miletus, and Ephesus w 
Asia. 


The problem was forced upon 
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‘him of explaining why a poet chose the 

Troad for the scenes of the “Iliad,” and 
also why this insignificant hillock of 
Hissarlik had been the early seat of a 
wealthy and cultured people, and then 
in historical times had been neglected 
or remembered solely in poetry. 

This problem brought him back to 
Troy in 1910, when he became convinc- 
ed that the despised Catalogue of the 
Trojans was an authentic record, re- 
vealing not only the military forces, but 
also the trade routes to which Troy 
owed her greatness, a greatness condl- 
tioned solely by the ability to block the 
Hellespont. Again, in the spring of 
1911, he returned, and under unusually 
favorable conditions visited in the Troad 
and surrounding districts nearly all the 
places named in the “Iliad.” On the 
basis of his exact knowledge of the 
poetry and its setting he has reached 
the following conclusions: Troy and the 
Troad are described from true histori 
cal knowledge; the Trojan Catalogue is 
an authentic document unchanged from 
the first, and is the reason for the Greek 
Catalogue; Hissarlik, in its elevation, 
winds, trees, shrubs, flowers, gulleys, 
streams, knolls, and general landscape, 
fits the setting of the “Iliad” in all the 
minutest details. In discussing how 
strikingly the account of dragging Hec- 
tor’s body agrees with the topographical 
conditions of the city, he “One 
thing at least has passed for me beyond 
all doubt: that the poet who wrote these 
lines has put into living words a tradi 
tion founded on real fighting in this 
very place.” 

The Catalogue the 
Troy in five distinct regions 
upper /2gean, of 
Mysia and Phrygia, and tl« and 
east to the extreme limits of Lycia. All 
these lands, before the Greeks obtained 
a footing in Asia, belonged to the same 

group with trad 
from Troy. The raw 


says: 


allies of 
the Troad, 
the 


south 


places 


shores Pontus, 


commercial routes 


radiating prod 


ucts of the Pontus and Thrace must be 
exchanged for finished wares from the 
south, while the merchants of Lycia, 


shut off from the west by the growing 
power of Greece, must look to 
and the Pontus for an outlet for 
goods, and of 
supply of natural products. Troy, 
holding fast to the Hellespont, 
force all this trade to come before her 
The city herself took no part in 
commerce or industry, but, because of 
her position, able to tribute 
on all trade to or from the Hellespont, 
the Greeks who wished 
therein must pay the price. 
of Troy's greatness was the fact 
she controlled the very centre of early 
commerce and grew rich by levying tri- 
bute. 

The Greeks had forced their power 
and trade as far as Rhodes; Asia 
the next step, but, with Priam in con- 
trol of the Hellespont and demanding 


Thrace 

their 
their 
by 


also as the source 


could 
walls. 
levy 


was 


even to stare 
The secret 


that 


was 


' tribute, advance was impossible. Com- 
mercial conditions made the war in- 
evitable. The allies of Troy had un- 
equal interests in the issue, those who 
sold raw produce could find other mar- 
kets, and accordingly they were indif 
ferent or fought for hire; but the 
Lycian traders saw that their fate was 
involved in the fate of Troy, for with 
Rhodes in control of the Hellespont 
their industry would be ruined. This 
explains why two kings of Lycia fought 
at Troy and why Hector is so often urge 
ed by them to greater bravery. Inci- 
dentally, this gives the Lycians a place 
in the first conception of the “Iliad” and 


destroys the theory that they are a 
late addition. 
The Trojan War was then a great 


struggle for the key to commercial su 
premacy and must have been fought in 
the place and by the peoples named in 
Homer. Accordingly the “Iliad” 
real record of a real event, and is not, 


is a 
as generally assumed, the exaggerated 
description of the struggles of 
bands of settlers. Dr. Leaf has given 
the war a and a background 
worthy of the poem. When Troy 
the power to levy tribute on the trade 
the Troad her 
ended, this power never returned, there- 
This 
is a shrewd and convincing reason for 
the poor part played Troy 
torical times. 

The bulk of this book 
presenting to English 


small 


reason 
lost 
passing by 


career Was 


fore the city never revived. too 


by in his 


is devote 
readers tlhe 


Dorpfeld 


re 
sults of the work done by 


as 
published in his “Troja und Ilion,” with 
a discussion of the importance of sub 
sequent study and excavation The a 
curacy and trustworthiness of all that 


concerns Troy is assured by the fact that 


the proof-sheets were revised by Dérp 
feld himself. There is now little need 
to consult the German original 
It is worth noting that this unusuat- 
ly important contribution is not the 
work of a professional scholar, but of a 
banker who has devoted himself to busi 
ness with success and fidelity 
The Lighter Side of Trish Life By 
George A. Birmingham Ne York 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75 net 
Again the familiar suspicion assails 
us that we have before us the ‘pren 
tice work of a writer whose recent pop 
ular success has rendered him avail 


able, from the publisher's point of view, 


in almost any form. Or is this merely 


a fresh illustration of the relative awk 
story-tell 

he 
The 
“Pris 


wardness with which an easy 
often himself 
to the 

author of Gold” 
cilla’s Spies,” with their 

and irresistible fun, might 
expected to enjoy himself, and make us 


er expresses when 


comes attempting essay? 


“Spanish and 


spontaneous 


have been 


enjoy him, as an Informal commentator 


on Irish manners. In fact, we get the 








*> 
8) | 
-_ 
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mpression of a gentleman uneasily 
grinding out copy, and wishing himself 
bett employed 
The first chapter, As Others See Us, 
painstakingly executed in the para- 
loxical manner now popular in London 
The English, says Mr Birmingham, 
modifying a remark by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
ire always most generous in endowing 
us i amiable characteristics which 
the do not care to claim for them- 
elves Sentimentalism, wild gayety, 
irresponsibility, facile charm of man 
ner, enoquence amorousness, are some 
of the qualities foisted upon the Iris! 
in this way The Englishman does not 
want them He prides himself upon 
being practical, staid, and constant 
free from the weaknesses which are 
pardonable and even admirable in 
wives, daughters, and people of in 
ferior races Also in the puppets of 
fiction We supply for the novelist a 
long-felt want, and are fitted to play 
in his stories just those parts which 
throw into the strongest relief the sta- 
ble worthiness of the ideal, and, I fear, 
equally mythical, Englishman The 
reader of contemporary fiction can hard- 
ly fail to be struck with the fact that 
a dash of Irish blood in her veins is 
now considered necessary as an eX- 
planation of the charm of a heroine, 
that true gallantry in a hero can only 
be rendered credible by providing him 
ith at least a grandmother who be 
longed to an old Irish family This is 
imusing and has sufficient truth in it 
for the casual purposes ol the familiar 
a t But hen we are assured that 
the Irishman is not a sentimentalist, 
that he not particularly brilliant, or 
, ing, or gay, or irresponsible, and 
that he ; more constant in love than 
er h cousin, we incline to ask 
nger idence than is forthcom 
| not to be found in Mr. Bir 
" ‘ t no ] vhich is we 
quite cheerfully present 
t ! ilitude a to 
in the Irishman ol 
It is not to be found 
‘ } ‘ Georg 
i largely respon 
‘ Thackeray) 
i i | n hh 
r i the obet 
i hman of 
all that eral 
of t pane Mi 
f th approval 
] | he Adventure 
att embodiment 
" ind |! own peopl 
) ‘ dit O'Don 
er ha to Thackeray 
chapter stand out 
sker dozen as distinctly 
har ollections of anecdotes 
pter on The Brogu Old Customs 
and Superstitions, and The Yank: the 


ast being a study of the Irish-American 
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from the Irish point of view. The six- 


teen pictures in color which adorn, 
rather than illustrate, the text, are 
charming in themselves. 

BOOKS FOR OHILDREN.—IL. 

The following books will hold boy read- 
ers, and men readers, for all that: “The 
Boy's Book of Modern Marvels” (Stokes), 
by C. J. L. Clark, sings the song of a con- 
rete age, with electric giants bringing re- 
mote corners of the globe closer together 
The story of presses, lighthouses, buoys, | 
docks, engineering feats, and so on, is an 
absorbing one Such an encyclopedia as | 
Lieut. Dorling’s “All About Ships” (Cas- | 
sell) will find ready readers; as will Tho- | 


mas Corbin’s discourses upon “The Romance 





of Submarine Engineering” (Lippincott). | 
Glen H. Curtiss’s “Aviation Book” (Stokes) | 
is detailed in its discussion of biplanes, 
and breathless in its narrative of flights. 
The life of Curtiss is given—a life which | 
will afford every village aviator hope of | 
distinction Dutton has imported “The | 


Boy’s Playbook of Science’’—physics and 
hemistry in agreeable forn In a discus- 

sion of what man has done to conquer the 
unconquerable, we cannot overlook Major- 

Gen. A. W. Greely’s “True Tales of Arctic)a few. 
Heroism in the New World” (Scribner), 
wherein the heroes of ice and snow 





Mead nethod of writing orles from | ly 
Old, Old Bibk (London Chambers) | 
ems to bee unfortunate, in fact bad In 
taste Sixteen sections of the Old Testa- 
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'for with all their 


ito 


and 
sentative 


are | of Berkshire 


und Lesebuch,” by W. H 


ment are used, the tales being transformed 
into intimate reminiscences told by Eve and 


other characters of note. This is an im- 
portation. Mrs. Margaret Sangster’s con- 
tribution to the season's welfare is “East- 


over Parish” (Revell), which traces the life 
of a real parish with people in it known 
to the author. This is, therefore, a bit of 
autobiography. George Hodges’s “The Castle 
of Zion” (Houghton) likewise retells sto? 


ries from the Old Testament in direct nar- 


rative style. We wish such books as these 
would shed more light and be less sweet, 
circulation, children in 
our schools still remain in blind ignorance 


lof the Great Book. 


We trust our readers will sympathize 
with the reviewer who approaches juvenile 
fiction with some misgivings. The usual 
types are well, even copiously, represented, 
and the series multiply like the spawn of 
the sea. The only new tendency is to cater 
the Boy Scout and this 
tivity alone has brought us a row of books 
repeating the same details drawn from the 
official We sound the warning to 
give story, character, and 
less devotion to the dry details of the scout 


movement, ac- 


manual, 


us more more 


duties, which are as bad as the restrictions 


As repre- 
mention 


piousness of the moralist. 
of this class we can but 
Walter P. Eaton assuredly intends, 


now that he has published “The Boy Scouts 


(Wilde), to enter the field as 


authoritatively discussed. These exact ac-|a juvenile writer. His story draws heavily 
counts are filled with character, and in one/upon the manual, as does also Mrs. I. T. 
hapter Lady Franklin figures as a heroine.| Thurston’s “The Scout Master of Troops” 
“Housekeeping for Little Girls” (Duf-| (Revell), both of them manly in tone and 
field), by Olive Hyde Foster, is a simple|transforming character, so to speak, while 
study of domestic science Hedwig Levi’s| you wait. 
Work and Play for Little Girls” (Duf- In conclusion, we can but mention with 
field) is a companion volur and illus-|cordiality such books as Bartlett's “The 
trates what may be made from seemingly | Lady of the Lane” (Century), Mary Leon- 
impossible things, such a atch boxes,/ard’s “Every-Duy Susan” (Crowell), Marion 
hoestrings, and the lik Ida E. Boyd|Ames Taggart’s “Six Girls Grown Up” 
has written for Moffat, Yard When Moth-| (Wilde), Belle Moses’s “Helen Ormesby” 
er Lets Us Cut Pictures.” A_ story is *ppleton), Maria Daviess’s “Sue Jane” 
told by some one and illustrated by cut- (Century), Abbie Farwell Brown's “Their 
ting figures and objects out of white pa-|City Christmas” (Houghton), and Eleanor 
r and pasting th black back- | Gates’s “The Poor Little Rich Girl” (Duf- 
ind | fleld) 
eri Rhys has don judicious 
therir in rh Enelisl Fair Book” =—= 
tol ) Nat ] li t I very 
ly letected = it I t edi N t 
of Hau Cat i Tal (Stokes) 4+ O es 
t Wh l Russiatr \ r Tales” Se 
‘ tur 1 Al wi Wonder| The first book bearing the imprint of 
of Ola J ir (St \ charm- | the new house of F. G. Browne & Co.. 
1 I Lilian; Chicago, will be Isabel Gordon Curtis's 
rm Fatt Christmas The Lapse of Enoch Wentworth,” which 
f ] Willy; will be published in January 
\ ! xampl aking, Dutton is about to issue an account of 
last t type is tour through Palestine by the distinguish- 
l ir, the line d lelicately | ed surgeon, Sir Frederick Treves. It is 
! I Harringto literary ntitled “The Land that Is Desolate.” 
! for | Folk 7 and _ : 
Meat aa bineeen’ aaneae il “The Authoritative Life of General Wil- 
—t eaat from O14 liam Booth,” founder of the Salvation Army, 
Sos gaat awe has been written by G. 8S. Railton, Gen 
Beat  « from Booth'’s First Commissioner It will soon 
ve issued by Doran. 
Brut nd tt \ rypha 
, a a — - have | The Rev S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., is 
ted and proved vhat is | Oringing out immediately through A, L 
=" jority of the never been | “Batterton Company a book on “The Vic- 
. » tae children ix jtory of Christmas.” 
Among the so-called relig books, L Among the books which Holt will short- 


have ready are the following Grill 


parzer’s “Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen,” 
edited 


by Prof, Martin Schiitze; “Sprach- 


Gohdes and H. A. 
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Buschek ; 
Briauche,” 


Mogk’s 
with 


und 
by 


“Deutsche Sitten 


notes and vocabulary 


Prof. Laurence Fossler, and a revised and 
enlarged edition of Prof. H. S. Canby’s 
“The Short Story,” a textbook for college 


courses. 

The story of “Polly of the Hospital Staff” 
will be continued in Miss Dowd’s new book, 
“Polly at Gay Cottage,” which Hough- 
Mifflin early year. 

Smith & Elder will shortly publish Sir 
Harry Johnston's “The Foreign Policy of 
the British which is described as 
being, not a history of the subject, but an 
account of Great Britain’s present methods 
of dealing with other nations. 


Lady 


ton will issue next 


Empire,” 


“The Crowning Phase in the Critical Phi- 
losophy,” by the Rev. Dr. R. A. C. Mac- 
millan, which is a study in Kant’s “Critique 
of Judgment,” or rather of Kant’s system 
with that as its central feature, is an- 
nounced by the Macmillans. 

The professorship of Anglo-Saxon at 
Cambridge, England, left vacant by the 
death of Skeat, has been assumed by Mr 
H. M. Chadwick. 

Siberia is the subject of the first two ar 
ticles in the National Geographic Magazine 
for November From impressions received 
during a journey on th Transcontinental 
Railway, Major-Gen. A. W. Greely tells of 
its remarkable conomic evolution This is 
so great that he believes that within the 
twentieth century it will be the ntre of 
tussian trade and commerce nainly be- 
cause it i iving “‘a hardy ourageou 
nd resourceful igration.” Glimpses of 
the ountry fro the car windows of a 
trans-Sibe in train are entertainingly dé 

ribed | Mr. W. W. Chapin, illustrated by 
fifts yn ph tog ipl s in color Much us¢ 
ful information about the little known Al- 
banians is give by 7 J. Damon, of Con 
stantinople. The r ainder of the numbe!l 

onsists of extracts fro The Balkan Ques 
tion published ir “ one being the in- 
troduction by the Hon. James Bryce. ‘,her« 
are 124 illustrations and two maps. 

Scenes fro I ry Land is the third 
series of pictures taken fro the National 
Geographic Magazine Nearly three hun 
dred jin number, they show the people, nat 
ural phenomena, and animal life of all parts 
of the world In the preface by the edi 
tor, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, the surprising 
statement is made that the National Geo- 
graphic Society has a membership of 150,- 
000, and an income of more than $350,000, of 
which $50,000 to $60,000 is available annual 
ly for geographical research and explora- 
tion. 

Die Erde is an illustrated bi-monthly 
magazine for geographical information 
travels, and hunting,” published in Weimar 
the first number of which appeared in Oc 
tober. he editor is Ewald Banse, a well- 
known Eastern traveller and author. It 
opens with a record of the principal events 
of the previous fortnight, and then follow 
signed articles on different countries, those 
of November 1 being on Turkey and Bul- 
garia 

There are many scenes in Egypt which 
lend themselves admirably to the purposes 
of the artist, particularly for water-color 
treatment. When to high artistic ability) 
there is added the pen of a ready writer, | 


with appreciative eye and mind. there is a/ 


combination which has the power to produce | 





t 
l, book of beauty and value. Such is Wal-/ rollicking fun of “The Song of Obligations.” 
ter Tyndale’s “An Artist in Egypt” (Doran) Prof. Walter L. Fleming. of the Univer 
Mr. Tyndale is already favorably known sity of Louisiana, edits “General W. T 
as the author of a similar book, called| sherman as a Colles President” (Cleve 
“Below the Cataracts.” The present volume | jand: The Arthur H. Clark Co.), a compila 
contains eighteen pictures of scenes in and tion of letters, connected by a thread of 
about Cairo, and nine of places further! text between Sherman and friends North 
up the Nile valley. The color work is re-| and South during the year or so medi 
markably well done, and each of the pi ately preceding the Civil War. Sherman at 
tures has charm. The text contains the the time was head of the seminary at 
observations of the writer upon a multitude) Alexandria. which was th: germ of the 
of subjects and places, taken from a careful | State Unive rsity For the history of that 
notebook of impressions. The volume offers institution the book is in portant Incidet 
a delightful possession for one who has tally also it throws light upon cor litions 
seen identical or similar scenes, or for one in the State at the tims As gards Sher 
in whom love of local color in foreign man himself, however. the book ely sup 
climes is well developed plements with detail a picture which was 
In 1901 Mr. Dwight L. Elmendorf start iready pla The record f Civil 
ed for the Holy Land with his camera War chronicle the noteworthy 4 { the 
partly, as he tells us in the prefa of | St#!wart captain. Th Pet 1M iu 
A Camera Crusade Through tl Holy | ™ i “Ho Letters” illustr vith un 
Land” (Scribner), to establish his wavering | “*"@! Vividness his personality : lay 
faith in this latter quest he w s ss - ill things, his for I er 
ful, and he also brought back a number ™ substantial anhood wet NI the 
of pictures, out of which he constructed | *“' wh he was saving tl 
some very effective illustrated lectur ol liows wi nterest 
the Holy Land. These lectures, condensed "°C ! ts of such 
nto one, covering the ordinary tourist | *“*! histor ! 
route, he has published in a well t , | Gistinetn 
volume, with one hundred of his pl ) l { ( K 
graphs. The book is, in fa 1 | nl H ‘ 
ture on th Holy Land The t t Le i ) 
ed by itself, open-spaced x i 7 4 ' 
agraphed, consisting to a ler l ' 
tent of Bible itations rhe pi I 
occupy roughly thr juarters 
tire spa ire printed full-pag I art i of 3 ; 
with a title-pag of it ow , 
contall ire or to a do l rt i i _u 
er ri ) r I t j ’ 
ly landsca s; all are od l tailed : 
tre ly artist i nt 
In I S. M. Crothers’s , let 
Hu ily Speaki (Houghto 
sol hing ore lan j i H e 
I t of i irked i M tr ! of Mr { 
fan t rd al Ok i 1 to 
sho ! rog! of 4 
gul t If you }| i ! 
rhe Ot I L) t t 
‘ por ou oO | } 
that Dr. Crothers is I I 
ican nee Phe 
pi pon hi 1c! ght ul 
urse an they @o upotr ) I 
th sa wit and philosophy to oppos to led Her 
ther but they make themselves felt r ! 
theless Dr. Crothers protest gainst the ! 
{ , es of our growing n I 
but in vay which show ! ond ! 
he rejoices in the ! é t tt Liver 
man in this country wil | ritable r i of 
ten “In the Hands of a Re ! i of Lond has | tra 
absolute truthfulness, its s patl nd I id h nothit 
brilliant humor I t! i er 1 ul ! i hero 
ha incorporated a chant fter the Whit orthi u i lea " 
manesque manner, entitled “The Song of | Prot r for t ! ti ' 
Obligations,” which is ut the ime t ‘ tere Nothing of | 
a laugh at the moral frenzies of the age ring out in her narratl 
aud a tribute to the fine spirit that under The Pioneer Mothers of A rica” (P 
lies them He himself offers the explana-| nam), by H. C. and Mary W. Green, i i 
tion for the spiritual unrest of the tins three-volume compilatior onsisting f 
in an excellent study of the evolution of! brief biographical sketches cf the 
the American temperament He leaves us| notable women of the early days of Ut 
in a mood of chastened but confi- country, and particularly of the colonial 
dent knowledge of our strength and and revolutionary period,” who have “been 
our limitations, but one can escape from | helpful in the making of history But in 


that easily enough by turning back to the 












































































order to fill so many pages it has apparent- 
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Hence 
Annet}. whose 
that be 
rminable litigation, 
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tance is 


assume 
the infor 
hand 
the 
and 


Patron Saints 


on Jans 


her farm” 


is 
of inte 


hor ore pages ar than 


has some 
The 
widely 


who 


inson, 


ignificar history authors have 


it well: in order 


well 


if me 
information 
the 


estimate 


to get together the pos- 
information 
the 


to sup 


not 
“a beer u 1, 
of all 


onception 


since 


not to justly 


these women, but 


that they had more 


credit 
evident- 


than they have received 
have 
the 


criticism 


xample, the authors 
Henry 


hnontas story 


Adams's essay on Poca- 
but 


them cross, and they petulantly 


this destructive 
only ma 


Kes 


iss this “Cambridge Professor” as one 
is to 
exists in 
Fiske's 
to 
because he has refuted the 
but he ap- 
of a champion of a neg 
Well, the lyric tone 
will doubtless just suit the 
temper of our earnest young suffragists, and 
to the 


clubwomen 


whose only wish 
of 


ideals.” 


f those iconoclasts 


tear down whatever tradition 


the John 
lefe 


thelr 


form of popular 


nee of the traditional view is more 


liking, not 


Cambridge professor because 
light 


mother 


pears in the 
lex 


of 


n 
ted 
the 


pioneer 
volumes 
inte'lectual needs 


perhaps ninister 


elderly 


of fervent 


Madarine 
grateful publi stories 
life the of the 

Empire have been presented at 
with 
of 

was 


Waddington 
for her 
court 


digcov- 
of 
last 


ince 
ered a 
the 
French 


least 


everyday o 
we 
simi'ar reve a 
Ill just 


extremely en- 


once a 
The 
the 


year 
Paris 
Débacle 
and warmly 
capabl? 


share 


tions Napoleon 


before an 
all 
wiling to 
Ma'1- 


her 


piace velcomed 


tertaining 
those and 
its gayety. 
the death 
Baroness de Heg 
the wife of an 
in well 
of 


who were 


their to 
Moulton 


husband 


contributs 
(who after of 


the 


ane 
first became 


ermann Lindencrone) was 


American banker residing Paris, 


ted possessed 
the 
peacefully on 
of 


a 


a 
hearts of 
Prat 

German 


conner handsome and 


which could touch 
folk 


an 


volce 
Cambridge liv ng 
tle those 


Such 


much 
Par 


warm 


Street as 


soldiers - wcman 


besieging 
welcome by a sov- 


had 


vas certain o “a 


ereign who, whatever his fau'ts a 


f apprec'ating such 


the 


gift o 
“a omplishments or 
Mre. Moulton 


he wrote 


moet gracious 


many things 
to see 
relatives 
There have 
pub ished by 


the Courts 


was enabled 


ar, ahe to her in 


id enterta ning letters 


and are now 


the tith In 


not marie any 
but 
We 


pre 
offer 
grateful 


They ac 


rious history they 


eeable reading are 
MMMmon-sense 
of 


the 


it she has showed us 


i bit of 
which 


the undenlable charm a 


in quits as extinct as 


f the Balkans 


fatiun quo oOo 


valuable of 
that 


most readable and 


h stor of modern phi'osrophy is 
years been 


The 
this 


which has for some 


an [Unelish vers’on au 


of 


work 
trans'ated by Prof, C F 
Moderu Phil- 


textbook for 


ubsequent abridement 
been 
A Brief History cf 
Ma lan) As 4 
beg'noers. the abridgment 
with condensed expositions of 


" 


use rf is 


ion 
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doctrines of philosophers; but 
readers who desire such a comprehensive 


the minor 
t 
epitome, or who seek a concise yet avthori- 
tative work of reference on the subject, the 
volume The English of 


the translation is poor, though fairly clear; 


may be commended. 


thus, Kant's categorical imperative appears 
n the syniax of Potash and Perimutter’ 
Act according to the maxim that you could 
at the same time will that it might be- 
come a universal law!" The proof-reading 


in the case of proper names and quotations 


from foreign languages is extremely bad 
Some of the errors are clearly due to the 
author's retaining in German titlesthe case- 
which they had in their original 
Half the French words lack their 
There is in 
the Christian of 
one meets Louis Biichner, 
but Ludwig Feuerbach, George William 
Frederick Hegel, but Friedrich William 
Schelling. The name of a Spanish philoso- 


pher is Teutonized into Franz Sanchez, 


endings 
context 
no uniformity 


proper accents 


the of 


writers; 


treatment names 


German 


translation throughout shows the marks of 
carelessness and haste. 


the 
Mary 
abundantly 
It 


Farly 
Carol_ne 


“Romantic Days in 
(Little, Brown), 
ford, well 


trated, 


Craw- 
illus- 
differs 


by 
is printed, 


and elaborately bound. 


The | 


Republic” | 


| lightenment that suddenly undermined the 
traditional manners and religions of Japan. 
|Mr. Markino’s bitter struggle in San Fran- 
'eisco before he achieved success as a paint- 
er and writer in London is humorously and 
lightly touched upon. It is a heartening 
and winning story, a book well worth read- 
ing. The author's ink sketches add attrac- 
tiveness to the pages, but it is a pity to 
find him in an attitude of philistine mis- 
understanding towards the old Japanese 
landscape school. 


E. V. Lucas’s “A Wanderer in Florence’ 
(Macmillan) is written with the deftness 
and amenity which we expect of the popular 
leditor and biographer of Charles Lamb. 
On all matters of taste, judgment, and se- 
jlection, Mr. Lucas is a capital cicerone. 
With a thorough overhauling in the inter- 
lest of accuracy this volume would easily 
| rank near the top among Florence 
guides. But Mr. Lucas seems to have a 
|kind of genius for misinformation, and one 
lis tempted to conclude that just as cer- 
|tain unscrupulous wags are said to have 
tried how much Vasari would swallow se 
our author has been undone by jocular 
|friends. A record of sheer blunders would 
|swell this review to inordinate length. We 
| appreciate the difficulties of a well-mean- 


from most “gift books” in joining with its | ing layman projected amid the jarring 


pomp and circumstance a fair amount of) views of critics, 


The author writes with such 
gusto—enjoys herself so thoroughly—that | 
we follow her with more the languid | 
interest that books of this kind ordinarily | 
elicit. Quoting freely for the most) 
part aptly from every manner of diarist, let- 
ter writer, and writer of reminiscences, and | 
interfusing sprightly comment, Miss Craw- | 
ford succeeds in putting visibly before us | 
the houses, the dress, the social ways, of the | 
more conspicuous persons living in Ph la- | 
delphia, New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Charleston, and other cities in “that gra- 
cious era” of the Early Republic. We are 
privileged to witness Washington's levees at) 
the Franklin and the wedding of| 
Peter Augustus Jay: we are in the White 
House when it suffers the blight of a bach- 
elor President: and we are always in the 
company of beautiful and charming women 
the author avoids small talk: 
rarely does she pounce upon a “delectable 
bit of gossip,” such as that melancholy 
dinner when George Washington refused 
rancid and Mrs. W a whole 
heap of it.” And even small talk, we must 
be charitable enough to admit, is entertain- 
ing when Miss 
Crawford's style, when she inserts a word— 
dary or 


real merit 


than 


and 





house, 


In general 


cream “ate 


we are in a small mood 





or a few pages—in somebody's 
reminiscences, is sound as well as vivacious, 
und is free of the journalistic looseness and | 


thabbiness that the insubstantial title of the | 


book suggests We will risk triv ality in| 
observing that her parenthetic exclama- 
tion points and interrogation marks are | 
peorite | 

It 's chiefly the quaint and sometimes in- | 
comparable Japanese English of Yoshio 
Markino that constitutes the charm of his 
autobiography, “When I Was. a Child” 
(Houghton Mifflin). Yet there is something | 


idyll‘ about the story of a Samurai 
boyhood in the country, and something of 
tragedy in the paseage from reverend Con- | 
fucian and Mencian teachers to underbred | 
and ignorant missionaries. Here we i 
a pathet’e recgrd of the yearning for en- 


too 


| of 


fand Prof. L. A. MeLouth. 


but is not the sensible 
course always open of choosing one good 
authority and sticking to him? There are 
the usual cuts and a few attractive color 
sketches of the city by Harry Morley. 


It is now eleven years since the late 
Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson published a 
li volume of select'ons from the works 
Zwingli in translation, using for 
the purpose the edition of Schuler and 
Schulthess, 1828-1842. At that time it was 
his intention to print further translations, 
but for various reasons the work was post- 
poned. Meanwhile a new Swiss edition of 


sma 


| Zwingli’s writings in the original began 


to appear and has now made substantial 
progress. The present volume—“The Latin 
Works and the Correspondence of Hul- 
dreich Zwingli; Together with Selections 
from his Works” (Putnam), edited with in- 
troductions and notes by Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, Vol. I, 1510-1522—contains trans- 
‘ations of part of the material in the first 
volume of this Swiss edition. The editor 
includes two of the treatises in the edition 
of 1901, revised, however, in accordance with 
the new text. To these are added the Life 
of the reformer by his friend Myconius, 
written in 1532. The translation of the Latin 
writings is by Mr. Henry Preble, that of the 
German works by Dr. Walter Lichtenstein 
Their work is 
excellently done, with due regard alike to 
fidelity to the original and to correct and 
id‘omatic English. The editor’s’ contribu- 
t'on shows that meticulous care in details 
vh'ch we have learned to expect from Dr. 
‘eckson. It is matter for congratulation 
that we are now to have in English a 
worthy presentation of the writings of a 
man whose appeal to the modern spirit is 
as direct as Luther's and is often much 
more in the temper of our approach to the 
problems not only of practical religion but 
of national honor. 


Miss J. L. Weston has already proved 
her skill in translation, metrical as well 
as prose, so that her “Romance, Vision, and 
fatire: English Alliterative Poems of the 
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Fourteenth Century, newly rendered in the British devotees of that great idealist. In 
Original Metres” (Houghton, Mifflin), will | girlhood she worshipped him from afar— 
find a ready welcome among students of|him and Garibaldi, and other heroes and 
our older literature. The work, which was/ martyrs of the Italian struggle for inde- 
undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. W. H. pendence. She even wished to enlist as a 
Schofield, contains complete translations of | nurse in the Garibaldi campaigns. For sev- 
“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” “The | eral years before her first meeting with 
Adventures of Arthur at the Tarn Wade- Mazzini she corresponded with him, and af- 
ling,” and “Pearl”—also renderings of parts/ter their meeting, until his final departure 
of the alliterative “Morte Arthure,” “Clean- from England seven years later, was 
ness,” “Patience,” and “Piers Plowman” | admitted into the inner circle of his inti- 
(down to the end of Passus VIII for the mates. His letters as published here show 
A-text, with merely the Prologue from the/| that tender side of him which we have had 
B-text). The term “Original Metres” is/|revealed often before. His courtesy, his 
accurate only for the poems in stanzas. The | simplicity, his kindliness, and the unfail- 
last four poems in the list just given are | ing spirituality of his words and presence 
all written in the old alliterative line, but| glow again in Mrs. King’s description of 
Miss Weston has translated “Piers Plow-|them. Here and there, find reference 
man” in Morris's “Sigurd” metre, and the!to events of the day, or conspiracies 
rest in decasyllabic couplets. The rhythm- | about to be touched off. There are letters 
ical effect in both instances is of course| from Madame Venturi his 
quite different from that of alliterative | prisonment at Gaeta; and there is a mem- 
verse, though these are perhaps the best | orable account of his death, in which he 
modern measures available for the purpose. is represented as saying, “Yes! Yes! I be- 
From the nature of the case, however, the/| lieve in God!”—‘“and with these words, fell 
result is not-so satisfactory as in the trans-| back and expired.” 

Salut taka tects ‘telson cand aaa Mrs. King’s pen portrait of Mazzini is the 
hand, the “Pearl” presents difficulties that | P°St a ee 
are not exclusively metrical, and Miss Wes- | 2F#¥2- After he died she poured sort ber 
ton has herself confessed the inadequacy of veneration =e vue a ¢ ~ one 
her powers for the rendering of the subtle) manatees, eee GEEOS & Wide vencing, 
mysticism of this elegy. On the whole, the | “24 nes. Capeimas Manaing to cock her out 
translation of “Sir Gawain and the Green | 7 o** Giicalty, che says, Teg aes 
Knight” is the most favorable specimen ot | Pee an absolutely loyal Mazzinian, became 
her talents. The book should prove very |}a Roman Catholic. Now, in her old age, she 
useful as parallel reading in courses which puts forth this hymn of praise to the adored 
aim at giving a-general survey of English | Master of her youth who was, in her opin- 
literature. The brief notes at the end of ion, “much leas heterodox than many Cath- 
the volume call for little comment. olic Modernists.” 


she 


we 
to 


describing im- 


contemporary has 


poems, 
who 


she, 


It would be easy to show 


Much 


», | th Mazzini was in no sense a Catholi 

more effective, however, than M. Jusserand’s | "'8* : ian — om 
. —he rejected, for instance, the Trinity 

articles as a refutation of Professor Man- bet th tly | ‘ ; 
. 9 3) ee vy orta ac ye ote 

ly’s theory of the multiple authorship of - © fealty lmportant fact to wenans 


here is that she, and many like her 
above creed and sect, regarded him as the 
incarnation of the holiest qualities vouch- 
safed to man. She admits with perfect can- 
dor that, if he had been a practicing Cath- 
olic, “he would fettered 
could not have preached so freely the uni- 


“Piers Plowman” is the contribution of Miss ——- 


Weston’s own countryman, R. W. Chambers, 
in the Modern Language Review for Janu- 
ary, 1910. We believe also that she under- 
rates the dependence of the alliterative 


« ” and 
Morte Arthure” on its sources. ' 


have been 


The cruel sufferings and religious forti- | versal brotherhood of Humanity.” And she 
tude of Louis XVI's sister, Madame Elisa- | calls him “the last of the saints.’’ Her book 
beth, are vividly and interestingly told is thus a beautiful record, not only of Maz- 
in “The Ruin of a Princess” (The Lamb zini, but of the loyalty he inspired. It is, 


Publishing Co.)—a reissue in complete but | as she says of some of her early letters to 


less expensive form of a work originally | him, “the testimony of a host of devoted 
published a dozen years ago. It is not a/| lives.” 

biography of the romantic, extravagant sort Gen. Gates Phillips Thruston, who died 
such as was written by De Beauchesne in| ;,, Nashville, Tenn., on Saturday, at the 
1869; it is composed simply of excellent age of seventy-seven, served with distinc- 
translations by Katherine Prescott Worme- | tion in the Civil War. In 1890 he publish- 


ley of Madame Elisabeth’s own letters and 
of the narratives of the prison life of the 
royal family which were written by Louis 
XVI's daughter, Madame Royale (later 
Duchess of Angouléme), and by his valet, 


ed “Antiquities of Tennesse¢ 
States.” 


and Adjacent 


Dr. Alice 
much of her life to 
rights, is dead at her hony 


who devoted 
ot 


Bunker Stockham 
the women's 


An 


Cause 


near Los 


Cléry. These contemporary records by 

eye-witnesses give lively pictures of revo- geles, Cal., aged seventy-nine. For some 

lutionary horrors, and the cruel indignities | ¥®#™ she practiced medicine im Chicago 
and thereabouts, and later established a 


heaped upon Madame Elisabeth from the 


fatal Tenth of August, 1792, when she chose her own and other 


publishing house to issu 


to share the imprisonment of her brother, advanced works. Her w Pana. Oe suds 

until she herself was hurried to the guillo- ae ae , _— me gat og agg 

tine in May, 1794. There is added a trans- | “'"® oe rome, a Man of 
Peace,” and “The Lover’s World, a Wheel 


lation of Sainte-Beuve’s appreciation of 
her, and a good sketch of the facts of the 
Princess's early life 


of Life.” 


American scholars will learn with 
of the death of Edward Arber 
killed in London by a taxicab, avout a fort- 
night ago. Professor of 
early English literature documents 


regret 
who was 

Mrs. Hamilton King’s “Letters and Rec- 
ollections of Mazzini” (Longmans) is a 


beautiful tribute from one of the younger 


Arber’s reprints 


and 





| pearing on it have come to be a necessary 
part of many a student's equipment. Born 
in 1836, Arber as a youth attended evening 
classes at King's College, London. From 
1854 to 1878 he was a clerk in the Admiral 
ty, resigning in the latter year to accept a 


lectureship in English at University Col- 
lege, London. Five years later he was 
appointed professor of English at Mason 
College, Birmingham, a position which he 
held until 1894. The first of Arber's reprints 
of Elizabethan and Stuart documents was 
issued in 1868. He next turned his attention 
to works of larger size, such as “The 
Marprelate Tracts,” which were brought 
out in the English Scholars’ Library. He 
also published at this time his “English 
Garner,” a miscellany of tracts of the six 
teenth to the eighteenth century. Finally, 
his transcript of the Registers of the Sta 
tioners’ Company, on which he was en 


gaged off and on from 1875 to 1894, has been 
a great boon to students especially of early 
drama 


in 1905 by granting him the degree of D.Litt 


Oxford put its approval on his work 


aris 
Science 
Sub-alpine Plants, or the Flowers of the 
Swiss Woods and Meadows. By H. 8 
Ttompson. Thirty-three colored plates 
(168 figures). New York: E. P. Dut 
ton & Co. $3 net 
Having successfully written of Alpine 
Plants in earlier work, the 
in this new volume 
scribe the plants of slightly 
vations. He has divided his work 
a shorter first part (36 pages) 
longer part (264 pages), the latter tak 
en up with a description of the differ 
ent species growing from 5 


author 
to de 
lower ele 
into 


an 
now 


essays 
and 


a 


5,000 to 5,000 


feet altitude. As a definition of sub 
alpine these altitudinal _ restrictions 
leave much to be desired, and the an- 


thor makes apology for taking this as 
his standard, rather than the less arbi 
limit 
beech 
to 


work 


of tree vegetation, especial 
coniferous trees He 
nothing of the funda 
of Cleveland Abbe 
the length of tl 


CAUSBATI VE 


trary 
the and 


know 


ly 
seems 


mental on 


the relation of ie grow 


ing season to vegetation—a 


splendidly 
mountain ranges, where the 


factor illustrated in most 


progressivé 


ly diminishing length of the growing 
season, as one reaches higher alti 
tudes, is reflected in the increasing al 
pine character of the plants. 

The section of the work devoted to 
fruits and berries describes carefully 
the autumnal characteristics of many of 
the most interesting sub-alpine plants 
As a guide to the amateur botanist it 
should serve excellently to point out 
some unfamiliar autumnal disguises of 
spring favorites. The two chapters on 
alpine gardens and the cultivation of 
alpine plants are instructive for Eng 


land and the Continent, but American 
must be 
the author’s cultural remarks 
dry summers preclude the cultivation of 


many plants mentioned by him, except 


iwweir guard as to 


hot, 


readers on 


Qu! 





os 


H7T2 


~~ 
higher 


i the elevations some 


from the coast. Complete directions for 
collecting and preserving plants fill one 
er, which will be useful 

eller 


body of 


found to 


the 


work is taken up with 


interesting plants growing 


trictions mentioned above 


for the most are 
lit 


language 


part 


vn and contain 


as 


of technical 


cludes careful notes on 


in which each species is 


its general distribu 


found 


Continent and in England, 
flowe ring 
the book 


impaired 


th of 


ol to the 


not by 


is 

sequence of plant fam 
me that has had no scien 
but it 


for twenty years, 
to adopt 
book 


botanists, 


desirable 
While the 


een 
hod 


; 
or 


is ob 
professional 
amateur constituency has 
expect correctness of state 
merely 
(pp and 
common Ameri 
“Arctic 

that 


or more 


ecology is 


a study 
ociations 28), 

myrtle, a 
is exclusively and 
as 


1 “carpel enclosing one 


European” (p and an 


unfortunate exam 


are 


llowever, the gener 


of the work as a hand 


region of 
beautifully 


sub-alpine Switzer 


together with the col 


plates, which help materially in 


mining the most critical species 


than atone for minor shortcom 


Howard Darwit econd son 


Charles Darwin, and since 


professor of astronomy and 
Cambridge 
He 
brother 
of the 
Farth.’ 
jour 
Phe 


ap 


hilosophy at 


London on Saturday 


Jointly with his 
ill De 
Mover 


eT for wm 


fle 


ent 


tions 
of 
flentific 


the 


al 
and Kindred 


Systen which 


Drama 


latest contribution to 


dest (Scribner) 


Son 
London, by 
akin 
Stanley 
Monday 
the 
with 


produced in 


en je closely in 
Hindle Wakes 


ented thia city 


of 
in on 
a successful run in 


Both deal 
which prescribes mar 


etropoll plays 


written law 


the reparation for seduction 
female 
motives, 


Mr 


expected 


one 
sufferer, though 


the 


both the 


refuses prof 


ent Galaworthy'’s work 
charac 
of lite 


mode 1 of 


ae might be is strong in 


simplicity 
it 


terization and powerful 


rary expression, while is a 


distance | 
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skilful but 


ingenious 


construction ; 
bit 


in 


compact and 


is far as a of special 


more 


pleading than it is helpful its conclu- 


He suggests no solution of the dire- 
he 


sions 
which proposes 
the eldest 
ancient lineage 
daughter of 
under-keeper 
trou 


fully familiar problems 
Bill Cheshire 
rich baronet 


th« 


ind illustrates 


son of a of has 


misled Freda pretty his 
An 
village 


lord of 


for 


father’s gamekeeper on 
into 
he 
proprieties 
that he 


girl 
all 
the 


decrees 


has got a 


Baronet 


the 
ble 


ind i 


estate 


and the surveys 


great stickle 
! ong the lower orders 


the girl or leave his 
character. Bill 
Freda 


himself 


ist marry 


without a who is no profli- 


gate, learning that is about to become 


1 mother pledges to marry her, 


lise in 


his 
heartbroken 


resolutely stands by prou 


his mother’s 


stations 


face of pro- 


threat of disin- 
by 


to t 


and his father’s 
The 


inamorata 


under-keeper agreeing 
adds 


who 


heritance 


his he discom- 
of 


onsistency 


to wed 


tries to justify 
that 
their 
undoubtedly 
the 
per- 
by a 


fiture th baronet, 


his in by arguing the cases 


ire dissimilar, as, so far as conse- 


quence are they 
immovable, and 


Freda 
tuated 


Bill 


dramatt 


re however 


crisis ute when 
that 
of 


devot 


is ac 


elving her betrothed is ac 


honor only not inspired by per- 


ens 


ion: peremptorily refuses him, 


father 


ynal 


' who 


by her sturdy 
he 
his 


and 


eing supported 
no “charity 
This cl 


ending 


declares that will have 


marriage” in family arly is 


1 most lame impotent wholly 


unworthy of the apparent sincerity and 


freshness and vigor with 


indisputable 
has been 
The 
idical 
than of sound or practical social philosophy, 
but of 
there is who 
the 
natural 


which a commonplace’ story 


brought to a poignant climax whole 


play bears more evidence of 1 bias 


is notable for the veracity its types 


not a personage in it is not 


breathing figure—and fine 


the 


i living 
which is 


As 
sequel 


of dialogue, 


being 


quality 
drama 
and 


Pos- 


trivial vulgar 
It 


ought 


without or 
needs a 
to 


50 


it is 
Mr 

sibly 
laid 


incomplete 
write 
He 


Galsworthy one 
he 


the 


means to do has already 


foundations 


Wakes” of Stanley Houghton, 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, is a 
and skilful 
written, | 
work, 


The “Hindle 


presented in 


much more juvenile less pro- 


duction, loosely made and loosely 


but 


clally 


nevertheless, a notable espe- 
of its 


the ad- 


is 


for a beginner In respect 


conclusion, it has 
Eldest Son,” but in gen- 
it 


opening 


dramatk 
“The 
workmanship 
cept the 
cited in the 
it is partly revived by the final solu- 
wilful but hith- 
off on a 
with Alan Jeffcote, the 
When her parents! 
truth they appeal to old Jeff- | 


logical 


vantage over 


eral is far inferior, ex- 


in scenes Interest, ex- 
beginning, is largely exhausted 
before 
Hawthorne, a 


mill-hand, 


tion Fanny 


erto goes 
week's 
of 


discover 


respectable 
frolk 
employer. 


end 
her 
the 
strict In business as well as religion— 


cote 
who promptly ordains that Alan shall marry | 
Fanny, on pain of disinheritance, and break | 
his long-standing engagement with his be- | 
trothed Reatrice. The latter concurs in this} 
while vowing that Alan 
Wherefore Alan, with | 


she loves 


threatened 


verdict, 
dearly 
lows of money as well as of a wife, submits, 
and agrees to take 
Fanny as his bride. But Fanny positively 


| 
resistance, | 
refuses to have anything more to do = 


after long 


him. She will not marry a man, she says, 
who has thrown over another woman at his 
‘ 


! 
it 


| characterization, 


|age of sixteen. 


; 
tather’s command. Such a match could only 
end in mutual distrust and misery. More- 
over, she does not love him, is not ashamed, 
prefers liberty, and is perfectly able to take 
care of herself. Here, at all events, is a 
definite and dramatic conclusion, with as- 
signed reasons. But it is absurd to suppose 
that plays of this kind can have any gen- 
eral application, or even suggest a solution 
of the problem involved. Such independence 
as Fanny's, if generally adopted as a pre- 
lead to the most disastrous 
But “Hindle Wakes” 
of 
natural 
of 
might be. 


cedent, would 
deserves 
truthful 


and 


(onsequences 
eredit for sincerity 
and 
representation 


it 


purpose, 
humor 
The it here is 


s> effective as 


pathos. 


rot 


The London critics vie with each other in 
glowing appreciation of Barker's 
production of “Twelfth Night” at the Savoy 
writes: 


Granville 


Theatre. One of them 


was even more charming 
Tale,” for all mere ec- 
discarded. As a de- 
text it was incom- 


As a picture it 
than “The Winter's 
centricity had been 
livery of the poet's 
parably better 


The plot of “Les Flambeaux,” by Henri 
Bataille, just at the Porte Saint 
Martin, deals with the career of a scientist 
wife, 

of 
covery. Yet, despite his wife’s help, he de- 
ceives her and, in a different way, another 
assistant In the end he at- 
tempts to straighten. out the muddle by in- 
troducing the thought of high ideals, which, 
like the spirit should lift men 
above pettiness and banalities. These ideals 
the “flambeaux,” corresponding the 
uplifting the the 
firmament, 


produced 


and his who, collaborating, are on 


the point making an important dis- 


of his labors. 


of science, 
are to 


influence of stars in 


Mrs, Joseph R. Grismer, better known on 
Phoebe Davies, died last week 
in Larchmont, N. Y. She retired from the 
stage two years ago, after playing for many 
years in “Way Down East,” under her hus- 
She was born in Wales, 
in 1864, and came America with her 
father, Capt. Daniel In her own 
line of character, she was a competent per- 
former, and throughout her career she en- 
considerable measure of popular- 


the stage as 


band’s management. 
to 
Davies. 


joyed a 

ity. 
The 

Cave, 


death in London of Joseph Arnold 
the veteran actor-manager, removes 
of the last links with the days of the 
old concert-rooms and cellars that pre- 
ceded the modern music-hall. Mr. Cave 
reached the age of eighty-nine on October 
1, and his stage career dated back to eighty 
years ago, for he was only nine when he 
went on the stage, to appear as Tom Thumb 
in a burlesque at what was then the Pavil- 
ion in the Edgeware Road, London, but 
has since been the Marylebone Theatre and 
the West London Theatre. He became 
champion clog-dancer of England at the 
Later he sang at some tea 
gardens which occupied the site of St. 
Mary’s Church, Cambridge Terrace, Bays- 
water, and appeared in operatic revivals at 
the Apollo, in Marylebone, when the con- 
ductor was Love, afterwards conductor to 
Charles Kean, at the Princess’ Theatre. 
At the Bower, in Lambeth, managed by 
Henrietta Hodson's grandfather, he was as- 
sociated with Charles Calvert, James Fer- 
nandez, and other well-known players, and 
was a great favorite at the famous Cider 
Cellars in Maiden Lane. In 1858 he under- 


one 
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the 
was also 


took the management of Marylebone 
Theatre; Sadler’s Wells at 
time under his control, and at the Victoria 
(originally the the Waterloo 
Road, his company included Robert Soutar, 
Sam Emery, Marie Litton, and Nellie Far- 
ren. In 1905 Mr. the influ- 
ence of King Edward, nominated a 
Brother of the 


one 


Coburg), in 


Cave, through 
was 


Charterhouse. 


Music 
Selected Piano Composition: Franz Schu- 
bert. Edited by August Spanuth. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co. $1.50. 
Forty Songs: Peter Iljitch Tchaikovsky. 
Edited by James Huneker. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co. $1.50. 


German, French, and Italian Song Clas- 


sics. Edited by Horatio Parker. New 

York: John Church Co. $1.50. 
Creature Songs. By Louise Ayre Gar- 

nett. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. $1.25 

net. 

“Back to Mozart!” is a cry often 
heard now from music-lovers who are 


tired of tne complexities of contempo- 
rary music and long for a revival of the 
simple melodious style of the olden 
times. “Back to Schubert!" would be 
a better motto still, for as an original 
melodist Schubert is at least the equal 
of Mozart, and in other respects—in his 
harmonies, and color ef- 
fects—he is far superior. In these things 


modulations, 


the composers of our day can learn 
much more from Schubert than from 
Mozart. Rubinstein placed Schubert 
above Mozart, and the time will come 


when this verdict will be generally ac- 


cepted. It is only in the opera that 
Mozart excels—far excels—Schubert. 
His best symphonies and chamber 


works, on the other hand, are less in- 
spired than Schubert's, and as for the 
songs and piano pieces, Mozart cannot 
be regarded as the equal of the com- 


poser of the “Doppelganger,” the “Erl- 
king,” the Musical Moments, and the 
Impromptus That Schubert stands 
above all other song writers is 
now universally conceded; but far too 


few know how fascinating are his piano 
Rubinstein regarded them 
even more marvellous in their original- 
ity than the songs. Liszt, 
had commented on the rare treasures to 


pieces. as 


before him, 


be found among them. Paderewski 
adores and often plays them. Dvorak 


always had a collection of them lying 
on his piano for the education and de- 
lectation children. 

It that of 
these piano pieces should be incorporat- 
ed in the admirable Musicians’ Library 
published by the Oliver Ditson Company. 
The editor deplores the fact that many 
lovely pieces by Schubert are to this 
day virtually unknown outside of pro- 
fessional circles, and he blames the con- 
cert pianists for not doing their duty. 


of his 


was inevitable a selection 





t 
They give their audiences too much 


of Debussy, Ravel, Scriabine, and oth- 


ers of the day—writers whose eccentrici- 


ties soon exhaust the interest of the 
hearers. No better contrast could be 
provided than the naiveté and spon 


taneity of Schubert. 
lection brings together 
eight Impromptus, six Musical Moments, 
some waltzes, a galop, an allegretto, the 
fantaisie in G minor, the andante from 
the B flat major sonata, and some other 
things. 
en complete, that in A minor, opus 42, 
which is most characteristic of the com- 
We should have liked to see also 
the scherzo of the 


Mr. Spanuth’s col 
conveniently 


Only one of the sonatas is giv- 


poser. 

at least 
sonata in B flat major, the trio of which 
Dvorak particularly admired. Undenia- 
bly, all these sonatas are too long. Schu 
bert never knew 
when he out 
short piece, such as an Impromptu or a 
Musical Moment. In 
these short Mr. Spanuth hardly 
does justice to their originality of form, 
which songs. 
Nor does he call attention to the great 
influence these groups of pieces had on 
the development of piano musik The 


posthumous 


when to stop except 


set specially to write a 


commenting on 


pieces, 


is as great as that of the 


|G major Impromptu, for instance, is the 


without 
play 


root of Mendelssohn's “Songs 
Words,” and no 
pieces, and particularly also the presto 
of C major Fantaisie, without 
ling realization of how 
ence they exerted on Chopin. 
maintains that Liszt, also, had 
monious roots in Schubert. 

back Schubert 
have nothing to lose and much to gain. 
Mr. Spanuth’s volume timely, 
must be commended, with its excellent 
introductory remarks, 
well 


one can these 
start- 
influ- 


a 
deep an 
Riemann 
his bar- 
going 
therefore 


In 


to we should 


is and 
to pianists, 
fessional It 
help along the renaissance of melody. 
Mr. Huneker thinks that, except Schu- 
mann, no composer tells us so much of 
Tchaikovsky. 
of his is signed, and 


pro- 


as as amateur. will 


himself as “Every piece 


he does not hesi- 
tate to make the most astonishing con 
fessions.” “The tragedy of life 
penned behind the of 
He wrote “with tears in his soul’ “Nur 
die Sehnsucht 
moving To 


best of these songs 


a is 


bars his music 
other 
the 


a hundred 


wer Kennt” and 


songs. have forty of 
there are 
altogether—in one volume is an advan- 
tage which will be widely appreciated, 
all the the 


tion is helpful, the choice judicious, and 


more as editor's introduc 
the English translations made with the 
that 
the other volumes of the Musicians’ 
brary. Not 


are first-rate, by any means; 


has been bestowed on 


Li 
all of Tchaikovsky's songs 


Same care 


some of 
them he dashed off for ready cash, and 
others were composed at moments when 
his ideas 
guished as usual. But concerning 
Goethe's “None but the Lonely Heart,” 
Mr. Huneker is probably right in 
ing that not Schubert himself gave musi- 


were not so distin- 


melodic 


say- 








lll ae 


Wie 


| did the 


much 


to its 
Nor does he say 


cal utterance woe 
Russian. 

praise of 
“Mignon’'s Song,’ 
It 


ol 


as 
too in 


“Don Juan's Serenade,” 


and “Disappointment.” 
is to be hoped that these and others 
the the 
will be 
American 
the 
Brahms, 


songs in present collection 


henceforth included more fre 


quently in concert pro 
of the 
Wolf, 


pub 


grammes to vary monotons 


ever-present Debussy, 


and Strauss, for most of which the 


lic does not because they are not 


melodious 


care 


German songs are, a matter of 


as 


course, most numerous in Professor 


Parker's collection of fifty “Song Clas 


sics The Lied is so thoroughly a Ger 


man creation that even the French have 


adopted the word. As for the Italians, 


they have always been too much inter- 
ested in opera to cultivate the parlor 
song with piano. To include them wor 
thily in his volume Professor Parker 
had to fall back on Caccini, Pergolesi, 
Scarlatti, and Lotti. The French give 
a better account of themselves A] 
though they also are chiefly interested 
in opera, they have composed a consid 
erable number of songs that are worth 
while. Bizet, Faure, Gounod, Massenet, 
and Saint-Saéns are creditably repre 
sented’ here; but as a matter of course, 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, 
and Wolf, with other Germans, make up 
the bulk of the book. The absence of 
Richard Strauss is doubtless due to 
copyright difficulties. Among the three 
songs of Grieg one is glad to se the 
wonderful “Vom Monte Pincio,’ which, 
for some unknown reason—perhaps be 
cause it is too difficult—is never sung in 
public. All the songs are printed with 
the original words as well as English 
versions. 

Louise Ayre Garnett’s book of songs, 
for which she wrote both words and 
music, is not a classic, but simply a 
holiday book for young folk, with a fun 
ny picture of animals or other things at 
the head of each song 

The ocal ore of rt Firefl 
won such a decided 
th Lyric Theatre, ha t i 
G_ Schirmer rhe « f 0 ' 
is an Hungarian, Rudolf Frimi 

Julia Culp, who is to arrive } 
the beginning of th New Yorh sor 
seems to be unanimously regarded | } 
ropean critics as one of the greatest 
ers of the time 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch | i I 
sovember 23 a series of 1 } 
illustrate the devel nt of the pi 
corto from Bach U Mi I 
thoven to the pre nt da 

Eugen d'Albert, after ral ! 

to the realm of cor opera, which w 

attended with happy result has «gor 
back to that fleld of isic-drama 
re has thus far most forcibly appealed 
the public taste He has written a cor 
panion work to Tiefland which j 
the title Liebesketten (Love's Fett 











enti 


{ Opera) The subject, like 
f Tiefland,” is taken from one of 
i fashioned for the Span‘’sh 
t! of action bein 
] I 
Prof. O Bardwell Boise, head of the 
art f composition at the Peabody 
( " of Music, Baltimore, died in 
t j ist week it the age of sixty- 
ight Harmony Made Practical” and 
M Master are among his pub- 
' 
Art 
Mr M. S. Watts is about to publish the 
grapl ~ her busband, George Frederi 
\\ t painter Deran will bring it 
t this country 
It roposed to create a memorial to 
Prof. George N. Olcott, who, until his death 
keenly interested in the development 


1 University of a small but well- 


lection of antiquities to aid the 


department in Roman arche- 
his death there were 
the 


the 


ie time of 
included 
objects 
which 1 had 
If a sufficient 
ited these 


in collection 
for 


as 


a 
of 
availa- 
be 
acquired as 


iumber { purchase 


funds yet become 
shall 
be 
Olcott's unwearied 
to 
the Normal College 


Park New 


amount con- 


trit objects will 


1 fitting morial to Dr 


otlor Subscriptions 


H 


may sent 
Panzer 
street 


and Avenue 


the 
and 


of Fine 
elghth 


the 


vivania Academy 


its one hundred 


bition, which will open to 


bruary %, and close 
rhe 
following 
ergeant Kendall 
William J. Edmondson 
Robert Henri, 
Melchers, 


Pearson 


unday, F* 
la March 
ed of 

\\ 


a0) jury of artists 


the members 
. chairman; 
Jo 
W. Hailman 
} iwk 
lin M I’ 
bier i R 


Eliza- 
Wil 
jr., 
Morris 
Karl 
following 
Ww 
jr., 
Newbold 
exhibition 


Jones, Gari 
ixton 


nbe 


Jose ph rT 


itte rg, and Charles 
Herbert 


Grafly 


ulpture Adams, 
The 


committe 


Pitts | Charles 
hanging 


ill 


Ser 
Pearson 
B 


on 


Joseph T and 


Clement is 


of the committee 


of 


which 


omur contemporary German 


Mr. Martin 
Photographk 


' } rt 


upon Birm 
Berlin 
long been at 


it 


ha of the Com 


work, is at length 
nentions etchings, lithographs, 
nd the 
0 The 


original drawings to 


by elahty-thres« 
be 


later in 


artiste 


ithe will shown for a month 


other citles 


Vv Fischer 
illuetrated catalogue of old masters ex- 
hibited the Public 
some seventy 
brilliant sketch 
portraite by 
the Northern 
masculine head by 


ind 


received from G 
an 
hie gallery opposite 


The 
interest 


in 


rary pictures are 
lal 


(jreco 


fa per 


by El 


are a 


and masterly 


Droualse and Goya. Among 


examples a arim 


Cranach and Mabuse’s jewel-like effigy of | 
Eleanor of Austria are most notable. A 
Rotticelll school piece, In which an ex- 
quisite landscape outlook seems to be by 
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at the Vienna Volks- | the master’s hand, is of especial interest to 


minute connoisseurs. A romantic female 
portrait by Bacchiaca is familiar to vis- 
itors to this gallery. It may be noted that 
a very odd panel by Martin Schaffner, rep- 
resenting four kings working on a Roman- 
church, undoubtedly represents the 
Quatuor coronati, the patron saints of the 
masons and sculptors. Who will may read 
their names on the panel itself or consult 


esque 


the “Golden Legend.” Nothing in the col- 
lection is more charming than a fantasti- 
cally alluring female portrait ascribed to 


a rather feeble Leonardesque painter, Gi- 
ampedrino. Despite the high authority for 
the attribution, one would gladly see some 
original in so remarkable a 
Of tne Dutch pictures the most re- 
head of a laughing 
and gn admirable 


more master 
work 
a small 
Frans Hals, 
Terburg. 


markable 
child 
Musicale 


are 
by 
by 


F. Weitenkampf’s writing on the graphic 
arts always has the qualities that befit a 
distinguished public official—sane conserva- 
tism in taste, accurate scholarship, and a 
kind of robust good sense. The latest book 
of the print curator of the Public Library, 
Art” (Holt), displays 
excellencies. The chronicle 
under Etching, Line 
and Stipple, Litho- 
in black line and in 
and Advertising. Mr. 
assembled under each 
of informa- 
him 


“American Graphic 
familiar 
divided topically 
Engraving, Mezzotint 
Woodcutting 
white, Illustration, 
Weitenkampf has 
head an extraordinary amount 
tion Our only quarrel with 
such encyclopedic fulness occasionally im- 
pairs the generally readable quality of his 
A critical emphasis might 
been by omitting the ob- 
Possibly Keese’s “The 
by one of 


these 


is 


graphy, 


better 
have obtained 
scurer draughtsmen. 


text. 


Poets of America, Illustrated 

her Painters.” 1841, might have been in- 
cluded as an early and rather creditable 
attempt at once to illustrate and decorate 
an imaginative text. Blake's decorations) 
for Young's “Night Thoughts” seem to 


and one of the designs 
Mr. Weiten- 
forty 


have been the model, 
is “Drawn by W. H. Croome.” 
kampf's book 


chosen illustrations. 


contains about 


The many beautiful illustrations from Sa- 
lem and other Massachusetts North Shore 
towns would alone justify the publication of 
Their Furnishings” 


‘Colonial Homes and 


(Little, Brown), by Mary H. Northend. The | 


author is known as an indefatigable collec- 
tor of photographs of colonial architecture 


and its accessories. 


being written more or less round the 


pictures. It shows, nevertheless, 
of determination to get the 
The grouping of data is sometimes faulty, 
as in the chapter on old China, which, with- 
out reference to the distinction between 
porcelain and pottery, includes salt-glazed 
and Delft wares. The manner of philoso- 
phizing is exemplified by the following: 


Colonial is synonymous of the best, and 
objects created during its influence are al- 
ways of a higher degree of perfection 
than the best of other periods. Locking 
about for a reason for this, We are con- 
fronted with the realization that the work 
of that time was carefully planned and 
carefully finished, craftsmen giving to their 
output the best their brains could devise, 
and allowing no reason, however urgent, 
to interfere with the completion of a cer- 
tain object as they had originally planned 
it to be. Therein Iles the real reason of 


as 


the superiority of things colonial. Later-day 
artisans sacrificed quality to quantity 





is that) 


well- | 


Her text impresses one | 


evidences | 
proper facts. | 


G. F. Hill's “Portrait Medals of Italian 
Artists of the Renaissance” (Macmil- 
llan) is a thoroughgoing bit of special 
scholarship which seems to exhaust its 
field. It is as well an entirely readable 
book. Mr. Hill has collected and reproduced 
something like sixty medallic portraits be- 
ginning with Leon Battista Alberti and 
ending with Artemesia Gentileschi. The 
famous portraits are those of the 
brothers Bellini, Pisanello, Michelangelo, 
Bramante, and Titian. The commentary 
presents all the information expected in a 
catalogue raisonné, and as well suggestive 
critical notes. The medals are clearly re- 
produced to scale, and the book is gen- 
erally well made. 


most 


Books almost innumerable on house- 
building are being issued by publishers on 
both sides of the ocean. There is more or 
less trash, but also not a little good wheat 
in all this grist, and the average quality 
of the books of this class put forth by repu- 
table houses has greatly improved of late 
years. The artistic possibilities of the 
country house of moderate size and cost 
are better understood among us than for- 
merly, and there is an increasing demand 
for non-technical manuals and treatises by 
men of experience and sound taste. Such 
a book is Allen W. Jackson’s “The Half- 
Timber House: its Origin, Design, Modern 
Plan and Construction, Illustrated with 
Photographs of old Examples and American 
Adaptations of the Style” (McBride, Nast). 
| The style is familiar and not always digni- 
fied, but the general attitude and the criti- 
cal estimates of the author are sound and 
discriminating. As a clever special plea for 
the general adoption in America of the 
| English type of half-timber design and 
construction it is well done, and almost 
lisposes of the many serious difficulties and 
objections which stand in the way of the 
naturalizing of this type of house architec- 
ture. The experienced builder and the 
architect will no doubt make the proper 
lallowances for the enthusiasm of the ad- 
vocate, but it might be well to warn the 
llayman that of all the styles of house 
design and construction the English half- 
timber style is the most delicate and diffi- 
cult to handle with success, both on the 
artistic and practical sides. That it is 
capable of the most charmine results is, 
however, true, as the admirable illustrations 
lot both English and American examples 
in this volume abundantly prove. 


Jonathan Scott Hartley, sculptor, who 
| was president of the Art Students’ League 
| from 1878 to 1880, and of the National 
| Academy in 1891, died on Friday of last 
| week in New York, at the age of sixty- 
| seven. A marble-cutter when little more 
| than a boy, he went to England to begin 
serious work at the Royal Academy, when 
he was but twenty-two. Later he studied 
in Germany, Paris, and Rome. His wife 
was a daughter of George Inness. Hartley's 
name is associated with ideal subjects in 
clay, one of which, entitled “The Whirl- 
wind,” was very favorably received in 1878. 
He did many busts of actors and actress- 
es, including Edwin Booth, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, John Gilbert, and Ada Rehan. He was 
the sculptor of the Daguerre monument in 
Washington, the Ericsson monument in this 
| ety, the statue of Miles Morgan in Spring- 
'fleld, Mass., and statues of Alfred the 
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Great for the Appellate Court building, this'at high-water mark, would be met 


city, and Thomas K. Beecher in Elmira. His through extensive import of gold from 
sai tie “Cradle yg By: pbs ree Europe, w hereby New York banks might 
be exhibited at the coming exhibition of ae thet cack reserves, Geplstes 
in Kendieme of estan through shipments of currency to the 
West. But the Balkan war, the pan 
=| icky state of Europe’s markets, and the 
7° advance of discount rates at all the great 
I nance foreign banks, abruptly checked the gold 
ae import movement which had just be 

THE BREAK IN THE STOCK MarR. ®"2- 
KET. The New York bank position was 
thereafter chiefly sustained by the lend 
A decline in prices, running within jing of money in Wall Street by in 
a week to losses of 5 to 10 points in the ‘terior banks, through which the New 
most active shares on the Stock Ex-! York institutions were enabled to can 
change, always attracts attention—not cel their own Wall Street loans and con 
only from Wall Street itself, but from, serve their resources for the business 
the outside business community. This| borrower. But it turned out, a fortnight 
present reaction is certainly not the less| ago, that these inland banks, in their 
noteworthy in that it follows a three- eagerness to take advantage of the high- 
month period marked by every indica-| er Wall Street money rates, were in- 
tion of reviving American prosperity, creasing their own loan account too 


and that it was not preceded by an at- 
tempt 


much, and had thereby impaired their 
the 
demands of interior business borrowers 
were rising to a maximum. Sudden re- 
call of their Wall Street loans ensued; 


to “discount” such prosperity by 
excited speculation for the rise on the 
Stock Exchange. In the comment of ex- 


perienced financial observers, two main 


own reserves at very moment when 


explanations are offered of the violent the 20 per cent. call money market, and 

decline in stocks. the deficit in reserves in the New York 
Either cause, or both causes together, bank statement of November 309. 

may be accepted with sufficient plausibil- An effort to resume import of gold 


ity to account for the “December break.” 
One of them is the Supreme Court's de- 


from London was at first successful, and, 
indeed, it was wholly justified by the rate 


cision of last week, ordering dissolution of foreign exchange; but thereupon 
of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific) Lombard Street quietly warned New 
merger, and accompanied by such more! York that further withdrawals of th¢« 


or less unsettling incidents as the award 
of the railway wage arbitration board, 
the “Money Trust” investiga- 
tion, and the impending revision of the 


sort would result in the rise of the Lon 
don bank rate to the abnormal figure of 
6 per cent. There was therefore left 

especially in view of the fact that home 


so-called 


tariff. The other is the state of the mon-|demands on the money market were 
ey market. sure to increase with the huge “year- 
The grounds for assuming the first-| end requirements” of finance and trade 


named set of influences as a cause for 
the break in prices are obvious enough. 


The line 
circum- 


—only one recourse for relief. 
of least resistance, under such 


All of them create uncertainties and stances, is through Stock Exchange 
contain possibilities of deranging finan- | liquidation. 

cial plans. All of them impress a good So that the break on the market 
part of tue financial community as/| might be assigned to the money mar- 


phases of the day's “political unrest.”’ It 
is therefore natura! that, in Wall Street 
particularly, there should exist a ten- 
dency to assign to them the whole re- 
sponsibility for the decline in stocks. 
The money market situation, how- 
ever, also stands by itself, and invites 
the inquiry as to whether, even with- 
out those other influences making for 
uncertainty, it would not have brought 
about a state of things somewhat re- 


ket alone, as well as to the “merger de- 
|cision” alone. The one sure fact in the 
situation is that the process of liquida- 
tion which is now being pursued is of 
itself relieving the strained and abnor- 
mal position on the money market. As 
for the real bearing of the Southern Pa- 
cific incident on financial 
shall have to wait awhile to be sure of 
that. Judgment may at least partially 
be suspended until the practical possi- 


values, we 


sembling what has actually occurred on | bilities of the Harriman disentangle- 
the Stock Exchange. The case is plain| ment emerge from the present confu- 
enough. The American market entered | sion. It should meantime be borne in 


the autumn season with evidence that,| mind, however, as wise people kept in 
in the sudden and nation-wide business! mind during the Northern Securities 
revival, demands on the money market/and Tobacco dissolutions, and at the 
for legitimate trade purposes, and espe-| time when the Steel prosecution was be- 
clally for the moving of the unprece-| gun, that the essential purpose of the ac- 
dentedly large harvests, would be heav-/ tion, even if successful, is nothing but 
ier than on any previous occasion in| restoration of the status quo, with such 
our history. Ordinarily, such a situation, | additional intrinsic value as may have 
with our export of agricultural produce | been conferred on the properties, not by | 
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mergers and high finance, but by a se- 








































































ries of years of great American pros 
perity. 
It is high time that the stuff which 


was talked in the recent political cam 
for 
“driving 


paign (and by at least one candidat« 


office) about the horrors of 
American industry back to the methods 
should be treated ac 
The hallmark on 


dissolved 


of fifty years ago, 
cording to its deserts. 
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